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“My dear,” said Augustus Adonirim Pitt, 
“?°Tis plain to us both that our cook is unfit. 
* And (pardon my slang) we must give her the mit. 

But ere you replace her I beg to propose 

A plan whose proportion continu’ly grows, 

Evolved by my brain as its brillianey shows. 

I have sometimes remarked that the age is at hand 

When our offsprings’ horizons should greatly ex- 
pand; 

They should broaden their minds in some alien 
land. 

To which you have always made gloomy retort 

Regarding finances—in short, that I’m short. 

If barred on such scores 

From those alien shores 

I propose that we bring them instead to our 
doors! 

Go forth, IT adjure you, take time by the hair, 

Discharge Emma Susan, then hasten to where 

Good Mrs Intelligence maketh her lair. 

Bring back, if you ean, a Castilian retainer 

Who’s recently come from some city in Spain, or 

From Cuba, where Spanish is spoken much 
plainer. 

While I will buy books in the meantime that 
teach 

Us Spanish geography. eustoms and speech. 

Dear wife. even now in my mind’s eye I see 

Yourself at my side and my children at knee 

All mentally traveling over the sea; 

While a servant in costume reveals what the soul 


is 
Of true Spanish life, while she serves our frijoles. 
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“When the usual month for a servant expires, 

Let an African maiden replenish our fires, 

And deftly prepare 

Some odd bill of fare 

While our thoughts are attuned by a Zuluesque 
air; 

The boys could play tom-toms, while I would anon 
x0 

And ply her with questions regarding the Congo. 

Ah, madam, I picture us belting the world; 

Each month a new national banner unfurled, 

And, in our minds’ eyes, we are giddily whirled 


Through Ireland and Denmark and _ realms 
Asiatie, 


While all of us master, in spirit eestatic, 

New linguas with tongues become quite acrobatic.” 

In the eyes of his spouse 

He seemed to arouse 

A mute admiration; she sped from the house. 

And when all the children got home somewhat 
later 

They gladly set out for the bookstores with Pater. 


It hardly befits 
My pen or my wits 

To lay very bare the affairs of the Pitts. 
Suffice it to say 

They began from that day 

To live in a radical, polyglot way, 

While curious neighbors remarked that a Nemesis 
Seemed monthly to smite every cook on the prem- 
ises. 


The time for the seventh exeursion drew near, 

When, muffled in bed, Mr Pitt said: “My dear, 

This traveling injures my stomach, I fear. 

Chop-suey and rice 

I regarded as nice, 

Though oft I revolted at visions of mice; 

And chicken tomalis 

Prove dangerous follies 

When everything else is bedizened with spice. 

It sickens a person, no matter how well he 

Digests, to incessantly eat vermicelli. 

Hoe-cake, admit, 

And ham on a split 

Were good, though the melons upset me a bit 

(That dusky South African proved an imposter 

From Kalamazoo, yet I grieved when we lost her). 

The ultimate straw on my stomach is laid, 

I very much fear, by this Eskimo maid; 

Of all the procession I certainly dub her 

The worst! How ean Christians subsist upon 
blubber? 

And ever sinee | 

Onee chanced to desery 

Her drinking the oil from the lamps on the sly, 

I’ve started the stove every morn in the dark, 

Lest she should explode by inhaling a spark. 

I fear that my seheme, although brillant, was 

erude 
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On its practical side, in the matter of food. 

If these cooks could have come, say in batches of 
three, 

Serving alternate meals, you ean readily see 

How much less destructive the diet would be; 

While blubber per se may be perfectly wholesome, 

Yet straight for a month it will sicken your soul 
some. 

Unless you can change it whenever you choose, 
you'll 

Suffer a lot from a diet unusual! 

But this food question aint 

My only eomplaint— 

I’ve troubles enough to disgruntle a saint! 

For after my children and I have spent days 

On Ollendorf, Berlitz, and various ways 

For mastering grammar and accent and phrase 

To greet each new maid when she waited on table, 

It always transpired we were wholly unable 

To get through her head 

The phrases we read, 

And we couldn’t translate any word that she said. 

Though my scheme was a great one, I’m foreed to 
admit 

That something was wrong in the practice of it. 

I humbly suggest that you get on the track 

Of old Emma Susan and hurry her back. 

And if she won’t stay 

In the usual way, 

Give her every night out and quadruple her pay.” 


Two morals belong 
At the end of this song: 


(1) Don’t travel unless your digestion is strong; 


and 
(2) <A masculine life 
With sorrow is rife 
Unless one leaves kitchen affairs to one’s wife. 
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An Indian Thanksgiving Day 


By Jessie McMillan Stroup 


UR train was late, and it 

, was midforenoon before it 

drew to a stop opposite 

our destination, the Pueb- 

lo Indian village of Santo 

Domingo, whieh lies in the 

Rio Grande valley, about 

forty miles north of Albuquerque, New 

Mexico. Never shall we forget the pic- 

ture that greeted our eyes—the village 

with its square, white, flat topped adobe 

houses, the old Spanish mission, the rapid 

river slipping over its sandy bed skirting 

the village like a great snake, the oppo- 

site rim of the valley with its extinet 

voleano eraters jagged against the hori- 

zon, the bays and peninsulas of the lava 

flow stretching toward us an irregular line 

of black against the white sands, and over 

all the dazzling radiance of the desert 
sun. 

The village seemed deserted; no human 
form was to be seen, and we hurried to 
the church, knowing that the entire pop- 
ulation was at the weddings being solem- 


the barbarie splendor of color, all the 
participants in it decked in holiday at- 
tire, wearing a profusion of the beauti- 
ful hand wrought Navajo jewelry, beads 
and strings of wampum. 

As soon as the marriage was over, the 
saint’s procession was formed. The image 
of Santo Domingo (Saint James) was 
borne first in a canopied litter carried on 
the shoulders of four men, followed by the 
priest and the newly married folk walk- 
ing two and two, and behind them fell in 
the entire congregation, the Ameriean 
visitors bringing up the rear. As the pro- 
cession emerged from the door, it was 
headed by two aged Indians beating the 
sacred tomtoms in noisy joy.. Above, on 
the roof of the church, stood three musi- 
cians about the great bell, two of whom 
beat on various parts of it with iron 
mallets, while at regular intervals the 


nized there, for this was August fourth, the - 


day of the great fiesta, the corn danee, the 
feast day of Santo Domingo and the har- 
vest festival of the Corn Maiden, the 
goddess of germination in the Pueblo pan- 
theon. It is rare good fortune to be mar- 
ried on so blessed a day, so the Indian 
youths and maidens wait to solemnize their 
nuptials, and many couples are married 
on the morning of the great day. 

No better example of the influence of a 
conquered people upon the eustoms of 
their conquerers can be found than the 
strange conglomeration of the Catholie 
faith foreed upon these wonderful Pueblo 
people by the Spanish conquest with 
their own ancient beliefs. The night be- 
fore this festival day in the kivas, or sa- 
ered council chambers of their people, had 
been performed the ancient Pueblo mar- 
riage rite, and on this morning nine 
couples were married by the padre in the 
village echureh with Catholie services. 
The church was bare of furniture, except 
for the gaudily dressed altar; the Indians 
stood upon the dirt floor, and before the 
altar knelt the happy young people whom 
the priest had just pronounced man and 
wife. A scene it was to delight the eyes 
of an artist, the dim light of the church, 


A water carrier of Santo Domingo 
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third struck a resonant tone with the bell 
clapper. Thus they played a strange 
but not unmusical chime. The proces- 
sion wound in solemn state across the 
churehyard, around and through the vil- 
lage, and finally to the large plaza where 
the dance was to occur. At the end of 
this, in a booth of boughs, was set the 
image of the saint, where in state he 
might overlook the further ceremonies of 
this Thanksgiving day. To him on flat 
basket trays were brought offerings of 
fruit, vegetables, grain and bread. 
The Santo Domingo 
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ture. He dies. By and by, I see his 
picture. I heap sorry. That all wrong. 
You make me bad.” So, it was only by 
the exercise of very considerable tact and 
some strategy the photographs which il- 
lustrate this article were secured. 

It was about noon when the first clowns 
emerged from the kiva. A more grotesque 
group of men it would be hard to find. 
They were quite naked except for nar- 
row black breech cloths and fur trimmed 
moecasins. The bodies and faces were 
painted in black and white stripes, the 

hair whitened, divided 


pueblo is very ancient, 
having been old _ be- 
yond the traditions of 
the inhabitants when 
discovered by the 
Spanish in 1540. 
Very tenaciously has 
this little band of des- 
ert folk clung to the 
faith and customs of 
their people, even 
when foreed to graft 
on the religion of 
their oppressors. 
Though their home is 
passed by one of the 
great transcontinental 
railroads, though 
Christian missionaries 
and government teach- 
ers labor to break 
down their devotion 
to that past which is 
their all, their con- 
servatism is as little 
affeeted by outside in- 
fluence as are the 
nearby mountains by 
the drifting of the 
sands against their 
bases. 

They are not always 
glad of outside visi- 
tors, but on this day 
of the harvest festival they were very hos- 
pitable. One of the leading men of the 
pueblo invited the American guests to use 
his second story porch, and very grate- 
fully we accepted his invitation, and, as- 
eending with some trepidation by the 
rude ladder, settled ourselves to see all 
the afternoon’s pageant. 

The southwestern Indian has deep 
rooted convictions against having his 
picture taken, for his stoical philosophy 
forbids him to mourn for the departed 
and he says “You take my brother’s pic- 


The picturesque dress of a Pueblo woman 


and tied with bunches 
of corn husks just 
above the ears. They 
wore belts of bells 
made of goat hoofs, 
and great bunches of 
pinon (scrub pine) 
were fastened with 
bands of fur to arms, 
wrists, waist, knees 
and ankles. 

Very pretty is the 
legend of the origin 
of these clowns. The 
Father of All first led 
his Indian children 
into this world in the 
far north where it was 
very cold and _ food 
was searee. Some of 
the people loved this 
cold land; they were 
the winter people, and 
to this day dwell in 
the far north. But 
many others, the sum- 
mer people, suffered 
greatly and _ the 
Father of All saw 
that they could not be 
happy in a cold coun- 
try. So he said to the 
summer people, “Go 
where there is more 
light,” and he directed them to come to 
the banks of the Rio Grande. But the 
way was long and weary, and he feared 
the hearts of the people would fail, so 
from the gateway of the world he caused to 
eome forth a man, painted one-half black 
and one-half white, who wore corn husks 
instead of beautiful feathers on his head. 
Immediately he began to tumble and 
dance before the people, and laughing at 
his queer antics, they set forth with light 
hearts on their long mareh. The man was 
ealled the Koshare, or delight maker, and 
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he was ever ready with jokes and laughter 
to lighten the burdens of the people, 
whom he finally led in safety to their 
present homes. 

Ever since then there have been delight 
makers in the tribe. They form a secret 
society, a sort of priesthood, who are very 
powerful among the people. All the year 
they save up the funny happenings of the 
village life, and on this festival day they 
retell these jokes, and judging by the mer- 
riment they caused they must be very sue- 
cessful in their important work. 

Soon from the kiva at the western end 
of the plaza emerged the first band of 
daneers, preceded by a standard bearer 
and a choir of old men, who were led in 
their chant by a very aged man beating 
the tomtom. Slowly, in close formation, 
they advanced up the plaza, first the old 
men, then the young men, the women 
coming last. The step was a queer up 
and down movement. 

The dancers took their places, directed 
by the delight makers. The men were 
naked to the waist, painted—some a 
bright red, some pink. They wore fur 
trimmed moceasins, and _ beautifully 


beaded, buckskin kilts, held up with belts 
having long fringed sash ends; a coyote 


skin hung from the belt at the baek, the 
bushy tail often sweeping the ground. 
Their hair was flowing, and to the sealp 
lock on the top of the head was tied a 
buneh of bluejay feathers. About their 
necks were necklaces of silver, exquisite 
enough in design to have come from 
Paris, strings of wampum, and of rough 
turquoise, found in the valuable mines in 
their own territory. 

The women were less gaudily dressed, 
wearing their usual black dress, which is 
woven for them by the Navajoes, and is 
made of two straight widths of coarse 
black cloth sewed together up the right 
side, passed under the right arm, the op- 
posite upper corner tied over the left 
shoulder. This dress ends at the knees, 
the limbs being eneased in many, many 
folds of buckskin leggings. Usually a 
much bedecked cotton ‘waist is worn un- 
der this dress, but on this festal day it 
was left off, and the Indian maids and 
matrons wore their gowns decolleté, the 
bronze of shapely arms and necks well 
nigh concealed under the load of bar- 
barie jewelry. On this day, too, the leg- 
gings were left off, for a mystie virtue 
flows from the earth to the woman who 
keeps her uncovered feet constantly upon 
it. Hence, in the dance that followed, the 
women took an odd shuffling step that 
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never lifted the feet from the ground. A 
belief in the “breath body,” or spirit of 
their departed friends and of the person- 
ified forees of nature who make up their 
pantheon of deities, is one of their strong- 
est faiths, and in these sacred dances they 
personify these spirits in a sort of dram- 
atization that recalls to mind the mo- 
rality play of the sixteenth century in 
England. These spirit folk are called 
katzinas, and the principal feature of the 
costume worn in their personation is a 
queer headdress, which may only be made 
of sacred materials by the native priests 
in the kivas. In this dance the women 
wore these headdresses, said to be saered 
masks of the Corn Maiden, whose bless- 
ing brings plenty to the people who are 
faithful to her. 

The dancers formed in two long facing 
rows, and advancing in solemn procession 
to the shrine, each knelt and implored the 
blessing of the Christian saint on the 
pagan ceremony about to be performed, 
truly a philosophie and wise thing, for if 
the religion of the white man is true, the 
blessing of his saint is of value; whereas, 
if the faith of their own aneestors 1s, 
after all, best for them, then the service 
due the pagan deities must not be neg- 
lected, and who shall determine this rid- 
dle? So they appeal to both for the bless- 
ing that surely an all good God will not 
withhold from these simple hearted, dusky 
children of his. 

And at last the danee began. Ah, how 
shall I describe it to make you feel the all 
pervading spirit of the scene? Can you 
see a great outdoor stage, the ballet, a 
hundred couples of animated bronze stat- 
ues, performing with perfect precision an 
elaborate drill, containing many intricate 
figurés? Can you hear the weird, mo- 
notonous, wailing chant of the old men 
telling the story of their race—a story 
overflowing with tragedy and pathos? 
Can you see the stage setting of white 
adobe houses, whose porches and _ flat 
roofs are thickly fringed with brightly 
dressed Indian and Mexiean visitors, and 
bending over all the brilliant deep blue of 
the desert sky? Mayhap, you can, but no 
one who has not himself seen it ean con- 
eeive the tense, vivid reality, the earnest- 
ness in the actors, which lifts the seene 
from a mere pageant of kaleidoscopic 
color and movement, and makes of it the 
expression of the spirit of a race whose 
story is all but told. The celebration 
had not ended when the summons to the 
train called us, and regretfully we turned 
from a wonderfully impressive scene. 


But 


T was my good fortune, one 
4x) day last summer, to be in- 
B vited by a Mrs French of 
St Paul to a perfeetly ap- 
pointed ladies’ luncheon at 
the Minnesota clubhouse. 
Several notable guests 
were there and the talk was brilliant and 
absorbing; but not until the luncheon 
was half over did it occur to me, or to 
any of the other out-of-town guests, just 
who our hostess was. Then it was some- 
thing she said that arrested my attention. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” I interrupted 
her; “but are you Susan Clegg?” 
“Well, what if I am!” she retorted, and 
went on with her conversation; but every 
woman there was much more interested 
in what she had to say. And from that 
moment began a strong friendship be- 
tween Anne Warner and the writer of 
this sketch. For, contrary to some of my 
literary experiences, I found her even 
more fascinating in 
conversation than 
in her writing 
Who does _ not 
know Susan Clegg, 
leaning over the 
fence or sitting in 
her neighbor’s ( Mrs 
Lathrop) rocking 
chair and giving 
voluble views on 
people, philosophy, 
life, matrimony? 
Who has not sym- 
pathized, even 
while ehuckling 
with laughter, with 
Mrs Lathrop, who 
ean never get far- 
ther than “Why,” 
or “What.” I be- 
lieve, in the several 
volumes in which 
she appears, Mrs 
Lathrop has never 
completed a_ sen- 
tence, the irrepres- 
sible Susan invari- 
ably taking it off 
her tongue and rat- 
tling away for sev- 


A Feminine Humorist 


By Helen M. Winslow 


before she stops to take breath. And 
Aunt Mary, also, whose “Rejuvenation” 
has been so successful that we shall all 
be laughing at it on the stage very soon. 
And Unele John, whose touring and 
talking in France was followed by a com- 
panion trip in England. 

When the great biennial of women’s 
clubs met in St Paul last summer, at 
the opening session there were fraternal 
greetings from every possible society, 
which lengthened out, as one sufferer put 
it, into “eternal greetings.” Consequently 
we were the more impressed by one, Mrs 
French, who came forward to speak for 
the Lyceum club of London and Paris 
and Berlin; for instead of using up her 
allotted two minutes and then going on 
for twenty-three more with a written 
paper as some others did, she said exactly 
what she meant to and stopped the very 
second her two minutes were over. And 
the woman who ean go directly at her 
subject and with- 
out apology or 
excuse keep within 
the bounds set for 
her by the powers 
that control (or 
attempt to) a pub- 
lie program, is en- 
titled to the respect 
of her audience; 
but somehow no 
one seemed to know 
who this Mrs 
French was; and 
of the three thou- 
sand women pres- 
ent none knew, un- 
less a few St Paul 
women are ex- 
cepted, that it was 
the author of Su- 
san Clegg who 
stood before us. 
For she was intro- 
duced as “Anna 
Warren French of 
the Lyceum club of 
London.” 

You do not won- 
der that she ere- 
ated Susan when 


eral paragraphs Anne Warner French and her little daughtez you have seen and 
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The Nunda home where Susan Clegg had her origin 


talked with her for an hour; rather let me 
say, listened to her; for she is almost as 
voluble in speech as Susan herself, with 
a steady stream of wit, and a faculty for 
seeing the funny side of everything in 
the world. So that you are quite content 
to fill the réle of Mrs Lathrop. 

No photograph has ever begun to do 
Mrs French justice, and although she has 
lived abroad and “eonsorted with the 
rich and great” everywhere, she is as 
simple as Susan herself in mind and man- 
ner. An altogether delightful woman, 
she is not at all “set up” by her sudden 
rise as author of some of the “best sell- 
ers” and “six most popular books of the 
month.” 

She lives with her father and mother 
in a beautiful home on that lovely resi- 
dence street of St Paul, Summit avenue— 
nearly opposite the home of James J. 
Till. Wer father, Mr Warner, is one of 
St Paul’s leading lawyers; her mother is 
an active, witty woman, with the eares of 
a large household and the social duties 
that go with her position. 

Although A Woman’s Will ranks as 
the first of Anne Warner’s books, it was 
really the third, being preceded by a fam- 
ily genealogy, published in 1892, when 


the idea of writing as a profession had 
never occurred to her, and a tiny travel 
volume privately printed two years later, 
when the writing idea had begun to take 


root. But it was Susan Clegg and her 
projects that caught the publie attention, 
and in this connection Mrs French dis- 
covered a very peculiar faci; this was 
that, quite unconsciously to herself, she 
had reproduced places and phrases con- 
nected with her visits in childhood to her 
grandparents in Nunda, New York. In- 
deed, it was at the dear old house in 
Nunda, where she spent every second 
summer all through her childhood, that 
she became familiar with country village 
life, and imbibed all those phrases, “in 
the square,” the “erick,” “the road out 
to,” ete, which are used so much by 
Susan Clegg. And Nunda is the place 
where Susan may be said to have lived, 
although the people there are many 
social degrees above Susan’s neighbors. 
“The only similitude I can see now,” says 
Mrs Warner, “was the taking themselves 
very seriously—a tendency not confined to 
Nunda, by any means.” 

Mrs French is small and dainty of fig- 
ure, with excellent taste in dress, and the 
means to gratify it; her attractive face, 
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Mrs French’s home in St Paul 


with its deep, brown eyes, lights up beauti- 
fully as she talks, and she is as gay as a 
girl, as she tosses the conversational ball 
lightly to and fro. She was born and 
educated in St Paul, but experience and 
much living abroad has broadened her 
into a cosmopolitan. She has a wonder- 
ful memory, and remembers all sorts of 
odd and funny incidents that most of us 
would forget. And that is why Susan 
and Uncle John and Aunt Mary are 
such comical realities to the readers of 
books and magazines. Have I said that 
The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary is to be 
put on at the Bijou theater in New York 
this fall, when May Robson, the inecom- 
parable, will take the title part? It will 
doubtless have a run in New York before 
the rest of the world will get its chance 
to laugh at and with Aunt Mary; by the 
way, the original story, The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary, was re-written five times 
before appearing in book form, one of 
these being the form of the novelette, as 
it appeared in Ainslie’s. A Woman’s 
Will took exactly six weeks to write, and 
came out in book form only, but the re- 
mainder of Anne Warner’s work has ap- 
peared in some magazine first, either as 
short-story, novelette or serial. Susan 
Clegg appeared in several short stories, 
but Unele John Seeing France was only 
a short story when first written, and was 
refused far and wide, until Mr Gilder 
of the Century was pleased by it, and 
asked to have it developed into a serial. 

The way Mrs French happened to be- 
gin writing fun was this: One day she 


happened to be on the streets 
at St Paul with a friend, 
when they met another one, a 
spinster. The usual “how-do- 
you-do’s” were exchanged, and 
the “old maid,” upon being 
asked how she was getting 
along, said: 

“Well, I believe I shall get 
married; and I’m going to 
set right about it.” Anne 
Warner went home and 
laughed over the incident, and 
lay awake half that night with 
Susan Clegg taking definite 
shape in her head. The re- 
sult was The Marrying of 
Susan Clegg. When it was 
done the author took a sheet 
of notepaper and wrote to the 
editor of the Century: 

“This is the fiftieth story I 
have written. I hope you will 
want it. If you do not, IL 
won’t send you another till I get to the 
hundred and fiftieth.” 

But the Century people were delighted, 
and Anne Warner’s future was settled. 
She has been offered $4000 for a serial by 
one of the magazines. 

Mrs French has two children, a boy 
old enough to be away at school, and a 
little girl of eight or thereabouts. These 
children are the joy of their mother’s 
heart, for no amount of suecess and ad- 
miration turns her away from her own 
people. Charles Eltinge French has his 
mother’s imaginative temperament. He 
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, has attended schools in France, Switzer- 


land, New York, and will shortly enter the 
University of Virginia. His sister, Anne 
Hathaway, named for a many times great 
grandmother, was in kindergartens in St 
Paul, Minneapolis, France, Munich, and 
since then in convent schools in Hildes- 
heim and St Paul. She now speaks Ger- 
man and French, and her brother only 
French; but he ean read Latin and say 
“Nihil faciens” when things look that 
way, which is beyond her. They have 
both shared the ocean and the Channel, 
the St Gothard and Madame Tussaud’s, 
punted on the Isis, and learned to swim 
(under eareful supervision) in the Mis- 
sissippi. “Brother,” has a strong sense 
of humor, and Anne Hathaway is very 
practical. 

Anne Warner does her literary work in 
a pleasant room on the first floor of her 
home, after thinking it all out the night 
before in bed. No typewriter for her; she 
is a living example of the tyranny of 
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habit. From her early childhood she has 
had to print everything she composed. 
And now every word of her stories is 
printed in fine letters, with pen and ink, 
just as she composes it. It makes a neat- 
looking paged manuscript, but after go- 
ing over it for corrections, she usually 
has it typewritten for the publisher. 

Although no good photographs of Mrs 
French are in existence, the one given 
here is interesting, inasmuch as it shows 
her in her wedding dress, a heavy white 
satin, worn by her grandmother, Anne 
Elizabeth Whitwell, when she was mar- 
ried to Bradford Perez Richmond in 1836 
at Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 

On the whole Mrs French is a good 
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illustration of the saying that “Genius is 
the capacity for hard work,” for nv 
writer bends more constantly to her task, 
or sees more material in the world 
around. Although she has been writing 
only a little over four years, she has a 
record of nearly three hundred short 
stories and five books, with new ones 
promised, and a good start in stageland. 
As an example of her spontaneity, she 
wrote a friend the other day: “I have just 
finished my two hundred and eighty-sixth 
short story. When I have written my 
three hundredth, I am going to celebrate 
the oeeasion in some wildly foolish man- 
ner—probably by writing the three hun- 
dred and first.” 


The Angel Jizo 


A Japanese Fancy 
By Louise Cass Evans 


In the multitude of the heavenly hosts 
The angel that seemeth the best to me 
Is Jizo, the playmate of infant ghosts, 
And none so. loving and tender as he. 
He stands by the gate as they enter there, 
And gathers them in to his merciful care. 


Ah, those tiny ghosts! Were they not forlorn 
If, leaving a mother’s encompassing love, 
They passed to the bourne of the bright reborn, 
And no babyland in the world above? 
No crowing, cooing, dimpling bands, 
But sad little ghosts, with harps in their hands 


He gathers them up in a close embrace, 
And the air is stirred by a musical breeze, 
While a smile ripples gay over each little face 
As he shows them the fruit on the jewel trees: 
And dear little hands pluck the beautiful flowers 
That grow in the Garden of Radiaut Hours. 


And the wee little ones who flutter away, 
And leave us all longing and lonely here, 
Are passing their time in the merriest play, 
With nothing to trouble and never a tear. 
So the dearest of all the celestial hosts 
Is Jizo, the playmate of infant ghosts! 
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Colonial treatment of stairway on the second floor 


The Hall and Its Approaches 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


E Americans have 
been slow to recog- 
nize and allow the 
true funetion of the 
hall—the very core 
and gathering point 
of the house— 
though its treatment in the modern resi- 
dence has now for some years substan- 
tially admitted its renewed importance in 
the general scheme. The old-fashioned 
square central chimney of New England, 
with its steep and narrow stairease zig- 
zagging up against the street side, by its 
location naturally restricted the hall to 
the box-like proportions that it follows in 
most old colonial residences. From this 
compactness to the spacious combined 
living room and stairease hall of today, 
there exists a difference in essential idea, 
even more marked than the difference 


which separates them in point of time. 

Historically, this development is but 
another of the many minor ways in which 
our residences have felt the influence of 
the English home, as exemplified in sub- 
urban and country houses erected since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Our larger, 
more expensive suburban houses often 
follow closely the imposing two-storied 
spacious hall arrangement of the English 
manor, even to matters of minute detail; 
and in the numerous smaller cottage 
dwellings erected during the last half- 
dozen or more years, the hallway is, in 
type, quite as closely related to the Eng- 
lish home of the same period and relative 
size. 

The abolition of the central chimney 
of the New England type of colonial 
house allowed of a larger hall. Often it 
was based upon the southern colonial 
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idea, with its hallway through the house 
from front to back, with a stairway 
(possibly double) at the end. Only, with 
true Puritan-Yankee thrift, the width 
was narrowed until it finally beeame nec- 
essary to run.the staircase up along one 
side wall or the other. But so narrow 
a space cramped the entrance. The door 


and sidelights erowded close from wall to 
wall, and, with a toplight added, from 
floor to ceiling. 

Then the American had next to in- 
erease the size of his entrance hall, un- 
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til it became a room of itself; often al-, 
most, if not quite, as large as the parlor 
and sitting room that flanked it upon 
either side; and so this entrance “fea- 
ture” could oceupy not only one whole 
side of the room in which it was placed, 
but a good third of the entire width of 
the front of the house as well. The next 
step soon followed. The omission of the 
center chimney permitted of the stair- 
ease being retired into a second room, lo- 
eated behind or at one side of the space 
now entirely given over to the entrance 


The entrance doorway, from without, with its protecting porch and tke staircase window on the broad 
landing above 
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A stairway running up one side of the hall, with an entrance vestibule beneath its broad landing 
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4 
The broad landing also furhishes an attractive glimpse of both upper and lower hall 


important feature of the hall 


the most 


The approach to the staircase ought to be made 


A niche or alcove opening from the hall beside the door, to command a view of the approach and street wi 
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THE HALL AND ITS APPROACHES 


of “living” hall 
This relates, briefly, 
the evolution of our 
modern hall. 
Another’ matter, 
too, resulted. The 
immense area of 
door and opening, 
along with the 
amount of glass used 
in connection with 
it, made it essential, 
particularly in the 
colder portions of 
this country, in 
some way to sepa- 
rate this entrance 
from the rest of the 
house. So the en- 
trance _ vestibule, 
than which no one 
other portion of the 
modern house is 
plan and handle, or The second story SS tome continued 
less _ satisfactory 
when finally arranged, came into widely and storms severe, a vestibule of some . 
prevalent use and, purely as a matter of sort becomes a great convenience; but, ; 4 
eustom, seems likely to be long retained. from the very intent of its invention, it ; q 


It is true that, where winters are long should be restricted in area, connected 


A fireplace in a protected ingle performs both ap i ical function in the hall 


“eg 
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relation to stairease and living portion 
“EDGE HILL of the house is located another door, 
with pleasant, covered entrance porch 
and inclosed vestibule, that for winter 
use or employment in severe storms is 
better suited and intended. 

Another plan invented to meet the 
requirements of a house modeled on 
the southern colonial idea, where a 
wide, spacious, hospitable hall ran 
from front to rear, and where the 
front faced the north and so demanded 
additional protection, had, under a 
small covered porch, a low doorway 
admitting beneath a broad staircase 
landing. In this house the staircase, 
from about the center of the hall’s 
length, ran up along one wall toward 
the front, and then, crossing over the 
entrance by means of a broad landing, 
turned back, until with a few steps 
more, it arrived at the second story. 
From the long seat below the book- 
cases on this landing may be obtained 
attractive glimpses of both the upper 
and lower halls. The long wide land- 
ing served a further double purpose, 
“HIE STAIRS- permitting the use of a large window 
§6directly over the door, and porch be- 
low that, while amply lighting hall 
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A staircase, from beside the front door, leading indirectly, 
with several turnings, to the floor above 


with a doorway of small size and sub- 
ordinate location, and be at all times 
an object of strict utility and not mis- 
takenly elaborated and “beautified” as 
has been the too frequent American 
tendency. Properly handled and sub- 
ordinated, it may be easily incorpo- 
rated into any house plan; but forced 
in size and sealed imposingly, it comes 
to be of great disadvantage when, in 
the long, hot summer time, the entrance 
without a vestibule becomes even more 
of a necessity than the entrance with 
one is in winter. 

If one house is intended for use 
throughout the year, it seems both pos- 
sible and practicable to so arrange even 
the small dwelling as to have one en- 
trance for summer and another for 
winter use. An instance of this very IVa | 
plan-arrangement for a house for a 1 
narrow city lot includes an entrance ! id 
opening directly into the living room 
from beneath an overhanging porch 
roof. Yet so protected outside, and so 


inclosed within, between high-backed “EDGE- HILL’ 
seats and bookcases, is this doorway \ LONG-G ALLERY: 


and its aleove passageway, as to render 


it possible of use throughout the major 
portion of the year. In equally close Good treatment of a long gallery 
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and stairs, added much to their ap- am 
parent size and exterior importance. 
It also formed the eeiling of a 
modest, yet sufficiently spacious en- 
trance vestibule that could here be 
included without interfering with 
the design or cramping the spa- 
ciousness of the hall itself. 

To an extent the solution, so far, 
was but ordinary and conventional. 
Such an arrangement exists in 
many houses; and its novelty of 
treatment is solely contained in the 
method of closing off the entry 
from the hall. The inner side of 
the vestibule was determined by the 
width of the landing forming its 
ceiling, and here the space across, 
from wall to wall, was taken up by 
two sections of paneling exactly 
agreeing with the paneling beside , 
it, running up along under the 
stairs. Instead of the usual single FRANK CROUTZAD) 
door centrally located with side 
lights or paneling upon either side 
fitted with concealed hardware. 

In summer this arrangement permitted door of the house. With cold weather, and 
of swinging both the valves open against the necessity for saving of furnace heat of 
the wall, forming paneled ends of this and fuel, the two paneled vestibule ends ‘ 
same winter vestibule; continuations of were swung back into their intended loca- ‘ 4 
the treatment under the stairs. So dis- tion, where they combined to inclose a ves- : i 3 
posed, the hall was left open and uneb- _ tibule of ample size, giving the require f 2 
structed from front to back, from door to _proteetion. Either valve might be used * 
as the door into this space, and on 
the unexpected approach of a mild 
day, or when the thorough airing 
of the house seemed advisable, 
they might both be set ajar and, in 
an instant, the hall would again as- r, 
sume its airy summer aspect. This al 
idea is illustrated by a photograph 
on Page 127, showing the interior 
of this entrance, looking through 
the opened paneled walls of the 
vestibule to the door itself and by 
the plan on Page 132. 

] This much for the problem of the 
vestibule ‘hat too often obtrudes it- 
self between the hall and entrance 
U doorway. While making the pre- 
7 tense to connect, it actually but 
tends to dissociate the one from 
the other, until the true function 
of each is endangered, and much of 
the possible charm and attractive- 
ness of the dwelling itself has been 
sacrificed. 
The hall is, in theory and in fact, 


igh- : the very heart of the home. Par- 3 
A high-backed settle arc attractive features tially separated by 
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Plan of the stairway and vestibule shown 
in the photographs on Page 127 


ings and floor, it generally continues, at 
the least, two stories in hight, thus tie- 
ing together by means of the more or less 
open stair hall, the upper with the lower 
floor. All the living rooms of the house 
open from it in the one ease, and all the 
sleeping rooms and baths in the other. 

And yet it should be more, much more, 
than this. It may give at once the key- 
note to the dwelling and the life of those 
living within it. The summer home be- 
side the sea could not be better suited 
than by the long cool passageway that 
runs from front to back of the cottage, 
so making the sea view a part of the very 
first impression of the visitor entering at 
the street end, and at the same time, its 
architectural treatment gives the restful 
informal note too often lacking in our 
summer residences. A fireplace near the 
door is a hospitable feature. Yet to be 
useful, too, it must be partially protected. 
Wide landings and broad windows, with 
invitingly placed seats, tempt one to linger 
in passing back and forth. Windows, and 
many of them, add life, light and cheer- 
fulness to the room, and a stairway from 
beside the front door leading indirectly, 
with several turns to right or left, makes 
an easier and safer passageway from 
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floor to floor. And always a small and 
unobtrusive vestibule, admitting one from 
without as quickly and simply as may be, 
with due proteetion, adds the final note of 
perfection to the home. 

Upon the first floor the hall should, in 
its decoration, strike immediately the 
dominant note of the dwelling and tie to- 
gether the living rooms clustered about 
it. The approach to the stairease, so im- 
portant a feature of the house, should 
rightly be made the most important deco- 
rative feature of the hall, as in the end 
of the colonial hall where it runs up to 
the second floor behind a series of delicate 
arehes. The stairease will probably take 
up a considerable portion of the wall area 
left from the many doors that of necessity 
eut up the walls of this much traversed 
space. A fireplace upon a protected side 
or in a retired ingle performs both an 
esthetic and a practical funetion, while 
if some portion of the hall—a niche or 
aleove opening from it, even if only a 
seat across a broad upper landing of the 
stairs—may command the street approach 
to the house door, again will convenience 
and practical considerations both be con- 
sulted and met. 

Upon the second floor the hall should 
suggest something at least of the same 
decorative treatment that prevails upon 
the floor below; although it may rightly 
be somewhat more subdued, in order not 
to jar too noticeably with the sleeping 
rooms about. Following old colonial pre- 
eedent (that we have seen has, upon the 
lower floor, already been set aside), it is 
still the eustom to reduce the second hall 
to the least possible dimensions, making 
it indeed nothing more nor less than a util- 
itarian passageway. This is to be re- 
gretted. Every family has felt the im- 
portance of having some sort of a family 
living or retiring room upon the upper 
floor, where the more formal restraint in- 
separable from the first story of the 
house may occasionally be laid aside. 

Already we have advanced to a point 
where we can recognize the importance of 
the first story “living hall.” Already, in 
the city houses of Boston, of New York, 
of Philadelphia, the second story family 
sitting room has long been an institution. 
And so it is safe to prophesy that—and 
at no distant date—even the inexpensive 
American residence will contain a “sit- 
ting room” upon the second floor or an 
upper “living room” that will be suited, 
in some part, to meet the same demand. 
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Voici Ile Sabre 
de rma Meére 


For the club woman's note- For the woman who has sur- For the athletic housewife 
paper, a gavel rendered to the cook 


Light of Our Home 
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Dreamer’s 


Pax Creditoribus Delight 


Guess whom this is for For the chafing-dish girl 


Feminarum 


For the “ bridge fiend” For the collector of antiques 
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For the dog worshiper For the equestrienne An arts and crafts device | 
For pussy’s mistress \ ‘ 
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The arrival of the piano among the Shakers 


The Piano Comes to Sweetwater 


An Unsung Phase of Shakerism 


By Sister Marcia 


Illustrated by 


OR many years the Shakers 
refused to use the “world’s” 
way of writing music, con- 
sidering it a profanation 
of their sacred hymns; in- 
stead they had a system of 
their own, and, as all sang 

in unison, it did not have to be an elab- 
orate one. The chief difference was that 
letters took the place of notes. Instru- 
mental musie was also deemed sacrile- 
gious, and for a _ hundred years the 
Shakers depended on their unaided 
voices for the singing of hymns, which 
formed an important part of their nu- 
merous religious semi-religious 
meetings. 

In the Sweetwater community (that is 
not its real name, of course), some sixty 
years ago, there was a certain Brother 
David, whose talents, with proper train- 
ing, would have made him famous in the 
outside world, but in Shakerdom they 
were sadly out of place. He could not 
be content with singing only, but con- 
stantly longed to play on something. 


Otto V. Lang 


The dried ecornstalks were a_ terrible 
temptation to him, and in time he was 
sure to succumb and to fashion one into a 
rough flute, on which he would make 
music in a remote nook of barn or field. 

However, so loud a trangression could 
not long go unnoticed, and sooner or 
later some conscientious brother would 
feel it his duty to inform the elders of 
Brother David’s conduet, whereupon 
they would assemble in solemn conclave 
and summon David to “open his mind” 
before them. This he would do with, 
for the time being, true contrition, and 
would even burn the offending flute as a 
fitting expiation, but hardly were the 
ashes of the atoning fire cold, hardly 
were the repentant tears dry upon his 
cheek, when there would come to his 
hand eertain alluring straws or a bit of 
paper just the right thickness to roll 
into a flute, and so poor Brother David 
would again fall from grace. What be- 
tween the joy of transgression and the 
agony of confession he led an exciting 
life for many years, but after 1870 he 
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was allowed to have a flute and various 
other instruments, so his old age, even 
if less eventful, was contented. 

The story of the introduction of musi- 
eal instruments into the Shaker villages 
is a characteristic and interesting one. 
About forty years ago a wealthy man, 
whose wife had recently died, wished to 
put his little daughter with the Sweet- 
water sisters, to be brought up by them, 
thinking that the training she would have 
there, both in housewifely duties and in 
morals, would be the best possible edu- 
eation for a motherless girl. He must 
have had the Shaker sisters confounded 
with those of a convent, for the father 
carefully stipulated that Josephine 


should study the piano immediately and 
constantly. The Shakers were aghast; 
such a fearful suggestion had never be- 
fore been voiced in their peaceful com- 


THE PIANO COMES TO SWEETWATER 


“ . . would listen under the window while some girl was playing” but that youth. taste. and 
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munity, and it seemed to them to be in- 
viting in all sorts of vague but deadly 
evils. On the other hand, it would be of 
immense advantage to have the little 
Josephine among them. Her father 
would pay them liberally for taking care 
of her; and then a child removed so 
young from the contaminating influences 
of the “world” might easily be induced 
to renounce it and to remain perma- 
nently in her “pure Zion home,” which 
would bring them a convert, and prob- 
ably a good deal of her father’s money, 
for she was an only child. 

While the Sweetwater Elders debated 
thus, and the other settlements, which 
were not so tempted, urged them to re- 
sist this dangerous precedent, and re- 
main firm in the faith, the die was cast 
by still another father with a motherless 
daughter; Lilias had already begun to 
play and her father refused 
to have her lessons inter- 
rupted. The Shakers saw 
their village becoming a 
boarding school for wealthy 
girls, a wide field for conver- 
sions as well as an opportu- 
nity for money-making. They 
are trained to be thrifty 
without being avaricious, and, 
moreover, this money could be 
used to advantage for prosely- 
ting outside, and so be made 
a means of saving souls. The 
temptation was a_ powerful 
one, and in the end the elders 
yielded. An organ at length 
arrived in Sweetwater, for as 
this instrument was used al- 
most exclusively for sacred 
musi¢, it was considered less 
baneful than the frivolous 
piano. This organ was kept 
under lock and key, and the 
first persons who were allowed 
to practice upon it were 
chosen, not for ability, but 
because they were old and 
staid, and therefore not eas- 
ily corrupted. It was a pa- 
thetie sight, these conscien- 
tious beginners, their fingers 
stiffened by years of hard 
work, their souls devoid of 
music, struggling day after 
day to play to order. Soon 
the elders began to realize 
that a sense of duty, however 
strong, did not necessarily 
make one a skillful organist, 
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above all, instruction, were re- 
quired to produce even a moder- 
ately finished performer. Now, too, 
they must give up their cherished 
system of notation and adopt that 
of the outside world. 

They first purchased a_ book 
ealled Merry Chimes, which con- 
tained the rudiments of musie¢ as 
well as many songs; then the elders 
carefully tore out all the “pieces” 
which mentioned love, but at first 
they did not molest those with such 
innocent looking titles as The Last 
Rose of Summer, The Blue Bells 
of Seotland, and Moonlight has 
Charms for Me. But they soon dis- 
covered their mistake, and it was 
not long before these wolves in 
sheep’s clothing shared the fate of 
their sinful predecessors. The 
elders engaged a teacher from a 
neighboring town to instruct the 
singers in the world’s method of 
reading rousie, an old bachelor be- 
ing selected as less dangerous to 
their doctrine of celibacy, and sing- 
ing schovl was held regularly. For 
the first time the young people met 
in a way that might be thought ap- 
proximately social, and although 
neither conversation nor glances 
were permitted, they recognized one 
another’s voices and could not help 
but be conscious of one anctiver’s 
presence. Then, too, the part sing- 
ing showed off the voices to far 
greater advantage than the old way 
had done, and it soon became cur- 
rent among the young brethren that 
Sister Lavantia had a fine soprano 
voice, or it was whispered secretly from 
girl to girl that they had never heard 
anything quite as lovely as Brother Her- 
bert’s tenor. No wonder the elders were 
alarmed and strove in every way to coun- 
teract these ruinous tendencies; it seemed 
to them that the very foundations of their 
religion were threatened. So the young 
sisters were frequently summoned to a 
so-called publie confession, where no men 
were allowed, of course, and where, before 
the stern tribunal of the eldresses, one 
sobbing girl would acknowledge that she 
had been proud of the sweetness of her 
own voice, another that she liked to sing 
with the organ accompaniment better 
than without it, another that she enjoyed 
hearing the brethren sing bass and tenor, 
and preferred the new part singing to the 
old way when all were in unison. They 
were suitably reproved for these sins, but 
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“ His old age, even if less eventful, was contented” 


in spite of the elders’ utmost efforts 
there was an element of interest and ex- 
citement about the singing school which 
augured ill for Shakerism. 

Still, the party of progress was strong 
and it was not long before the organ was 
folluwed by a piano, which also was kept 
in a locked room. Of course this meant 
that teachers must be engaged outside, 
and although the greatest care was used 
in selecting them, and although they lived 
apart fron the family in the “office,” a 
building set aside for the entertainment 
of strangers, nevertheless their dress, their 
mode of speech and their ways of thought 
could not but have their influence upon 
their young and susceptible pupils. Not 
infrequently the eldresses would send for 
all the sisters who were having lessons. 
They were ranged in a row in the straight- 
backed chairs and were then questioned 
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searchingly as to all that their teacher 
had said to them, especially as to 
whether such tabooed subjects as men 
and marriage had ever been mentioned. 
When the ordeal was over most of the 
students were in tears, and the majority 
were wretchedly conscious that, on ac- 
count of their very innocence, they had 
given a wrong impression of their own 
conduet or that of their fellow-pupils. 
The study of music at this time was not 
an unmixed blessing; each young sister 
had her allotted time for practicing, and 
on her way to the piano she must stop 
and notify the eldress. This was the mo- 
ment for “mortification,” as it was thought 
advisable to humble her before she came 
in contact with so worldly an instrument ; 
so the eldress would say, “I suppose you 
find piano playing more becoming to your 
hands than dish washing.” Or, “I pre- 
sume you would rather play upon the 
piano than give your testimony in meet- 
ing.” Often the girl entered the music 
room weeping, and if she had forgotten 


The last on earth for you or me; 
That one of us, life’s journey done, 
Would never see another sun 

Arise upon the smiling earth, 

Or see another spring day’s birth; 
Supposing all of this we knew, 


SUPPOSING 


Supposing 
By F. Hodgman 


Suppose, dear wife, this day should be Would not each moment of our stay 
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to mend a garment or to wash a dish, she 
was sure to find the obnoxious article ly- 
ing in wait for her on the piano. There 
was, too, an element of romance about 
practicing, for occasionally one of the 
younger brethren would manage to es- 
eape from his work in the nearby garden 
for a few moments, and would listen un- 
der the window while some girl was play- 
ing, and although the two would hardly 
dare such a breach of propriety as to 
speak to each other, the thoughts and 
sentiments roused by an adventure of this 
nature were contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of Shakerism, The conservative 
elders who opposed the innovation had 
the right on their side, for no one would 
dare to say that it increased the power otf 
the faith or the number of its adherents, 
even if it did not do actual harm. How- 
ever that may be, the other settlements 
were not slow to follow the example set at 
Sweetwater, and today instrumental musie 
is quite as important as vocal in every 
Shaker village. 


Bring some new token on its way, 
Of fond regard, of love supreme, 
To make each flying moment seem 
A little space of heaven on earth, 
A prelude to the heavenly birth? 
Would we not each do all we might 


But not which one; what should we do? To make the other’s trials light? 


Now, very soon, for aught we know, 
The eall may come for one to go; 
Then let us live each passing day 
As if it were our last to stay; 
You do for me; I'll do for you; 
And so we'll pass life’s journey through, 
And all there is of heaven below, 


We'll get each moment as we go. 
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NEW YORKER of a generation 

ago was asked, on his return from 

an eastern trip, what topie of con- 
versation prevailed among the very best 
families of Boston, and quickly made 
answer: “How much it costs to live in 
New York.” 

This is a topie that still has its inter- 
est, not only among the very best families 
of Boston, but also among all sorts of 
families in the smaller cities, towns and 
villages throughout the land; and I am 
quite sure that the entire question of life 
in New York, with its many ramifications 
touching upon the chances of employ- 
ment, the wages paid, the opportunities 
offered for education, amusement and 
social expansion, appeal to no class more 
strongly than to those young women who 
are chafing under the galling restrictions 
and conventions of a life that they have 
found weak in purpose and barren in 
interest. To them New York seems at 
once a paradise of opportunity for the 
ambitious and talented, and a quicksand 
of disaster for the unwary; a fascinating 
theme of conversation and a superb possi- 
bility of the future. 

Unfortunately, as I have myself learned 
by actual experience, these young women, 
many of whom are fitted by talent, 
ambition, industry and personal worth to 
win genuine success in some of the many 
branches of endeavor that are open to 
them, are entirely misinformed in regard 
to the real charaeter of the leading city 
of the continent. Frequent investigation 
has shown me that most of the informa- 
tion regarding metropolitan life, customs 
and opportunities is disseminated by 
those foolish women who make a point 
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VI---What New York Offers to 


Young Women 


By James L. Ford 


of spending at least one or two months of 
the year in New York, stopping at Mrs 
Catnip’s boarding house, where they be- 
come saturated with vulgar cackle about 
the Four Hundred; gawping at the show- 
ily dressed women on Fifth avenue and 
in the corridors of its best-advertised 
hotel; touring through the town on “rub- 
ber-neck” coaches and listening, wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed, to the exhorta- 
tions of the professor; attending all fash- 
ionable weddings that can be viewed from 
the sidewalk; making friends with mem- 
bers of that vast army of the dubious and 
the unclassed who live in apartment hotels 
and dine in the largest, noisiest and gaudi- 
est restaurants that they ean find—in 
short, learning to bow down and worship 
everything in the town that is absolutely 
unworthy of a decent American’s respect. 
It is the woman of this sort, who hav- 
ing gained nothing from her stay except 
a taste for cocktails, seandal and bad 
society, goes back to her native town and 
says to all inquirers: “Oh, New York is 
all very well if you’ve got a million dol- 
lars to spend, but it’s no place for poor 
people to live! Nobody’s got any use 
for you there except you’ve got money! 
My, but I pity any young woman that 
goes to New York to make a living! 
You’ve only got to take a trip through 
the slums on one of them sightseeing 
coaches to find out that it’s no place for 
a decent young girl to live in!” 
Seriously, I wish that every one of 
these vulgar, clacking, mendacious tongues 
could be silenced forever when they have 
the effrontery to charge that the most 
democratic and generous city in the world 
has nothing to offer except to the merely 
rich. For the real truth is, that the town 
holds out a prodigally generous hand to 
the poor, the humble, the incapacitated 
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and the untaught; offers the highest re- 
wards—social as well as pecuniary—to 
talent, industry and integrity; and is al- 
most churlish in the mercenary greeting 
that it extends to those newly enriched 
ones who come hurrying in from afar in 
the vain belief that a brutal display of 
money—“eutting a dash in society,” they 
eall it—will place within their reach the 
very best that the metropolis holds within 
its gift. 

And,. above all, is the real New York— 
an earthly paradise for the thousands of 
young women who seek employment 
within its gates, and who are quite certain 
to find it, on close acquaintance, vastly 
more human and absorbing than the car- 
nival of band-ridden restaurants, bar- 
gain-counter rushes, electric lights and 
sight-seeing trips to every point devoid 
of all human interest, which stamp them- 
selves upon the memory of the casual 
visitor. 

Those living springs of misinformation, 
the hysterical Sunday editor and the 
leather-lunged megaphone man, to whose 
teachings are due so much of the current 
provineial knowledge of New York, find 
the decent, self-respecting poor of but 
trivial interest in comparison with the 
vicious and the over-rich; but, we have 
only to pay a visit to some of the humbler 
portions of the East Side to discover that 
the vast swarms of children who play on 
the asphalt streets in the shade of the tall 
tenements, or in such open spaces as 
Tompkins square are, if appearances 
eount for anything, cleaner, happier, 
healthier and better dressed than the poor 
children of any other city in the land. 
For the very poor and the incapacitated, 
there are hospitals, asylums and a sys- 
tem of charitable relief, which, although 
far from perfect, as occasional scandals 
show, is nevertheless infinitely better than 
it was a quarter of a century ago. 

Far uptown on the eastern- edge of 
Central park great costly houses stand 
wrapped in the sort of gloom that per- 
vades those somber and deadly suburbs 
in which British respectability and con- 
servatism—the two component parts of 
utter stupidity—are found in their most 
dreaded and virulent form. Now and 
then the silence is broken by the voice of 
the megaphone man and the creaking of 
necks and wonder gasps of the sightseers 
as they listen to his deseription of the 
splendors of these mausoleums and the 
vast wealth and exalted social station of 
the owners thereof. From time to time, 
moreover, I find in some Sunday news- 
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paper a hysterical account of the life 
that goes on behind those gloomy walls, 
the cost of the furniture, the food, and 
the wines, the number of servants em- 
ployed and the splendid suecess enjoyed 
by the mistress of the house and her 
daughters in their passage through the 
golden gates of society. Save for these 
oceasional Sabbath-day chronicles and 
the brazen voice of the rubber-neck cice- 
rone, the names of these steel puddlers 
and copper miners are seldom heard out- 
side the limits of the lonely little kingdom 
that they have set up for themselves in 
the bright, busy, bustling, hard-working, 
pleasure-loving town of New York. And, 
despite the eager testimony of the high 
authorities that I have named, they are 
the very least known, the least impor- 
tant and the least worth thinking, talking 
or writing about, or lecturing on, or gap- 
ing at, or envying of any class to be 
found in the whole city. 

I have oftentimes raised my feeble 
voice in protest against the sordid money 
standard that is said to be one of our 
characteristics as a community, but when 
I see how little the new settlers in upper 
Fifth avenue get for their dollars com- 
pared to what they might obtain in Lon- 
don, for example, where everything— 
titles, groceries, social position, daughters 
and court favor—is frankly for sale, my 
heart glows with pride in the righteous- 
ness of our town. 

I do not, of course, deny that, so long 
as the man of gold and iron chooses to 
pay for terrapin and champagne and 
green turtle at the preposterous prices 
charged for those delicacies on Fifth av- 
enue, so long will he find those who are 
quite willing to consume those delicacies, 


and also to oceupy seats in his opera box, . 


and even to join him in those long trips 
in vachts and private cars that are the de- 
light of the fashionably impecunious. He 
will have no difficulty in buying for him- 
self and his family a “social position” 
of that sort, but he will have to buy it 
over again every time he wants it, for 
he will see very little of his “desirable” 
guests between entertainments unless they 
happen to want something of him—an- 
other dinner or yachting trip, perhaps, or 
a subscription to some charity, or his ac- 
count for brother Tom who is just setting 
up in business in Wall street. 

New York’s chivalry toward young women 

It is gratifying to me to have an oppor- 
tunity to show that while N--y York is 
charitable to its very poor and boldly 
indifferent to the wealthy stranger within 
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its gates, there is something of genuine 
chivalry in its attitude toward the young 
woman who comes knocking at its doors 
and demands shelter, employment and 
the many advantages for education and 
enjoyment that are free to all. I am not 
treating here of the immigrant, or of the 
girl who seeks to enter domestie service 
or to work at such trades as box and 
cigarette making, but of the one qualified 
by edueation, talent, ambition and charac- 
ter to aspire to something higher. The 
woman who derives her knowledge of 
metropolitan life from the conversazione 
of the cheap boarding house, and the in- 
spired utterances of the megaphone, 
affects to pity this girl. But 1 do not. 
The girl whom I pity is the one who lives 
in a small town or village, has never 
learned any one thing thoroughly, not 
even housekeeping, and is ashamed to 
work for her living because she must keep 
up the wretched pretence of being able to 
live without it; and that, too, when every 
person in the community knows her fam- 
ily expenses and the extent of her income 
to the last penny. Such a girl might 
have a genius for making bonnets or 
shirt waists and yet be ashamed to hang 
out her sign for fear that somebody would 
“think it funny.” And the same fear 
of clacking tongues will prevent her from 
putting up jams or pickles, making in- 
fants’ wardrobes or doing fine needle- 
work. The New York girl of acknowl- 
edged position who finds herself obliged 
to go to work has no hesitation in hang- 
ing out her sign with her name painted 
on it in large letters, and the better her 
hats and shirt waists and the higher the 
price she gets for them, the greater will 
be the respect and admiration of her 
friends—fashionable and plebeian. 

When I consider the young women who 
have been brought up to do nothing, at 
next to nothing a year, and condemned to 
a lifetime of genteel poverty and idleness, 
I no longer wonder at the frequeney of 
those pitiful tragedies of village life with 
which New England writers have made 
us familiar. 

“But,” says the timorous mother of the 
kind that does not approve of all this 
modern nonsense about girls’ edueation, 
“New York seems to me a dangerous place 
for the young girl who is alone and in- 
experienced. I should not care to have 
my Susan go there without me.” 

Quite right, madam. Any large city is 
likely to prove a dangerous place for the 
young woman whose mother prides her- 
self on “not wanting to know things” and 


the old days, the few young women in the 


has therefore failed to teach her offspring 
elementary common sense. But the girl 
whose wise parent has made plain to her 
what she should avoid, taught her how to 
judge people by her reasoning powers and 
has warned her against the folly of try- 
ing to deceive herself by carefully nour- 
ishing delusions that she knows to be 
wrong, will find herself as well safe- 
guarded in New York as in her native 
village. 

And here let me say—and I hope I 
shall impress it with sufficient strength 
upon the minds of my readers—that the 
blessings and opportunities of which I am 
writing now are not for those undisci- 
plined, unlettered, vague-minded and 
sloppy young women who have never read 
anything or mastered any trade or ealling, 
who cannot spell well enough to become 
typewriters or speak loud enough to be- 
come actresses or sing well enough to join 
the chorus or chureh choir, or who “don’t 
eare for housekeeping” and “hate to be 
bothered” with anything, and are, in short, 
fit for nothing except to sit in a rocking 
chair and wish that they belonged to the 
Four Hundred. I cannot conscientiously 
recommend New York to any young 
woman who is destitute of personal char- 
acter, common sense and industry, or who 
has not some well-defined method of earn- 
ing her living. But I do say that the 
young woman who has learned some trade, 
art or profession, or is qualified to essay 
some special field of endeavor, will find 
more in New York in the way of oppor- 
tunities, enjoyment and social advantages 
than in any other community that I have 
ever heard of. 


Young women in business 

Of course the competition is sharp and 
the way, at first, stony under the feet and 
full of pitfalls. But we have only to com- 
pare present conditions with those prevail- 
ing in London today or those that pre- 
vailed in the New York that I knew in 
my younger days to realize that we do 
not go far astray in ealling it an earthly 
paradise for the young woman whose 
ambition is to “get into the game” on any- 
thing like fair terms, and then play it to 
the best of her ability. 

I can well remember the time when the 
sight of a young woman in the down- 
town business district was rare enough to 
cause a general turning of heads. Now, 
lower Broadway and Wall street are 
thronged with bookkeepers, typewriters, 
and even employers, of the skirted sex. In 
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town who were working for a living dwelt 
in boarding houses. Now, they keep 
house in tiny flats, do light housekeeping 
in furnished rooms and in many cases 
dine nightly in restaurants as independ- 
ently as do their brothers and sweet- 
hearts. I know two young women, col- 
lege graduates, who have fitted up for 
themselves rooms over a stable in an 
alley, and are there living in content and 
happiness. As for the studio buildings, 
they literally overflow with women—il- 
lustrators and miniature painters for the 
most part—and it would be hard indeed 
to find any one either in town or coun- 
try who gets more out of life in the way 
of enjoyment and freedom from restraint 
than they do. Thirty years ago there 
was exactly one woman employed in Park 
Row. Now there are hundreds filling lit- 
erary and journalistic positions of one 
kind or another. They write book criti- 
cisms, fashion and society articles and in- 
terviews with actresses, politicians and 
singers. They disguise themselves as 
laundresses, waitresses and trained nurses 
in order that they may write up their ex- 
periences. They leap from ferry boats, 
are incarcerated in lunatic asylums and 
write “heart-interest” stories about mur- 
deresses and would-be suicides-in the in- 
terest of their widely circulated journals. 

The theatrical profession, though still 
regarded with wide-eyed horror by most 
of the people who do not know anything 
about it, nevertheless attracts to itself 
every year a great many self-respecting 
and intelligent young women who take 
their work seriously and sensibly, and, in 
some cases, attain an enviable rank among 
their fellow-players. And when we con- 
sider the advantages that this calling 
offers for travel, for worldly experience, 
and for meeting clever and interesting 
men and women, to say nothing of the 
enormous prizes in wealth and fame that 
seem to the novice to be so easily within 
reach, my wonder is, not that so many 
seek to enter it, but that imaginative and 
pretty young women can be led to turn 
their thoughts to anything else. Despite 
all that is said against this profession, it 
would surprise the average dweller in the 
village or small town to learn the num- 
ber of thoroughly respectable and earnest 
young women who have found in it a de- 
cent means of livelihood. 

The real town of New York never in- 
dulges in bunecombe about the “dignity of 
labor,” but the woman who does work 
successfully holds a better position in the 
eyes of everybody whose opinion is worth 
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having than her idle sister, because the 
incustrious one is not only all the 
brighter for her contact with the world, 
but is quite certain to gain an enviable 
reputation for “cleverness.” At the open- 
ing of a new and fashionable woman’s 
club not long ago, I was deeply impressed 
with the number of working women who 
were enrolled in its membership. The 
entire scheme of decoration was the work 
of a woman and reflected the highest 
eredit on her good taste and knowledge 
of color, furniture and textile fabrics. 
One of the most sought-after women pres- 
ent was a beautiful, charming and tal- 
ented young actress, and in the crowd 
were representatives of fully a seore of 
different callings. The first tea room in 
New York was opened by one of the most 
popular and influential women in this 
club, and the name of the first, and still 
the leading, of New York’s play brokers 
is prominent on its committees. Not one 
of these women who has not gained 
rather than lost in position through the 
fact of working for her living—the dic- 
tum of Mrs Catnip’s boarding house phi- 
losophy to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Various callings 

It will be impossible for me to enumer- 
ate the various callings by which young 
women live, and in some cases grow mod- 
erately rich, in New York, and that, too, 
without sacrificing an iota of their per- 
sonal dignity or causing any meddlesome 
and garrulous neighbors to “think it 
funny.” They conduct typewriting offices, 
act as social secretaries, raise violets, 
breed dogs, practice law and medicine, 
do landseape gardening, write advertise- 
ments and novels, construct plays and 
give lessons in dancing. They make lamp 
shades, paint dinner menus, shop on com- 
mission and are “visiting housekeepers.” 
The daughter of a famous bishop is rap- 
idly becoming a famous decorator, and, 
in the studio above hers, is a woman artist 
who bears one of the most famous and 
honored names in the world—that of Em- 
mett. Another woman has made a dis- 
tinct and gratifying reputation as an 
actress in an original line of character 
parts, and is also one of the best paid 
stenographers in the city, having given 
her attention to a special branch of teeh- 
nical work. During her last engagement 
she practiced both callings, appearing in 
her office by day and on the stage by 
night, and earning from both a remark- 
ably good income. Another young womar 
of my acquaintance gave up a good posi- 
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tion on a newspaper in order to buy and 
sell farms, and is now in Europe enjoy- 
ing a long vacation on a small part of her 
profits. An attractive and talented young 
woman is the press agent of the Manhat- 
tan opera house, a cireumstance that may 
have had something to do with the power- 
ful newspaper support that Mr Hammer- 
stein found of such substantial aid in his 
successful fight with the Metropolitan. 

In short, when I compare the oppor- 
tunities that New York offers to the de- 
serving woman in comparison with what 
she may find elsewhere, or what she could 
have found in the-seventies, I am inclined 
to believe that our metropolis leads the 
world in real progress. 

Certainly there is no other community 
in which she is able to free herself so 
effectually from the trammels of hated 
and unnecessary convention. In her na- 
tive town it would take her half a cen- 
tury to live down the not disereditable 
fact that her father had been the local 
cobbler, but in the finest society of New 
York that cireumstanee would not count 
against her in the smallest degree. The 
village sewing circle knows precisely how 
long she has worn her fall hat and when 
her spring suit was dyed and made over, 
bul neither Broadway nor Fifth avenue 
nor the humble side street in which she 
lives will concern themselves with her 
apparel. Moreover, she may receive visits 
from her men friends, go to theaters and 
evening parties without male eseort and 
in other respects conduct herself very 
much like a man without running that 
risk of being “talked about” that is the 
kill-joy of village life. 

New York is even an excellent place 
for the ignorant, for when all else fails 
there is still a living to be gained from 
the practice of pedagogy in its various 
branches. Only those who have fre- 
quented the fashionably intellectual soci- 
ety of the town have any conception of 
the appalling ignorance of those persons 
who give private lessons at high rates, 
deliver Lenten drawing room lectures or 
have classes in this that and the other. 
With all my experience I am literally 
stunned now and then by the blended ig- 
norance, conceit and assurance of some of 
these instructors; and the more oceult and 
elusive and difficult the subject, the 
greater the ignorance of those who dis- 
euss it. Not for worlds would I put a 
stone in the way of any of these enter- 
prising counterparts of Mrs Wharton’s 
“Pelican,” but I honestly believe that there 
is no woman in this country too igno- 
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rant to deliver a course of lectures on 
Buddhism, art, the drama or modern Irish 
poetry. I myself, know of a farmer’s 
daughter whose son-in-law is a stage car- 
penter, and who, on the strength of this 
rather shadowy connection with the most 
difficult, elusive and least understood of 
all the arts, now makes an excellent liv- 
ing by leeturing on the “Modern Drama” 
—a subject that is thoroughly understood 
by not more than a score of men in this 
country. Of course no one attends these 
lectures, which are given in the ball room 
of a fashionable hotel, except the most 
brilliant women in society and their many 
imitators; but, thanks to Providence, the 
supply of these is sufficiently abundant to 
make her business a permanent one. An- 
other woman goes about reading poetry of 
an obseure brand and accompanying her- 
self by clawing the strings of a rudely 
made instrument which she declares to 
have been in use among the ancients, but 
which I firmly believe was made for her 
by the carpenter in her own village. 

As yet no one, so far as my knowledge 
goes, has lectured on Ibsen and accom- 
panied herself by playing on musical in- 
struments with her feet, a combination 
that ought to yield an abundant harvest. 

People to be avoided 

During the earlier stages of her prog- 
ress in emancipation from the insularity 
of village life to that full-blown inde- 
pendence that the metropolis alone can 
give, the young woman who is living by 
pen, brush or the stage, runs a great risk 
of being lured into the paths of a dread- 
ful cult known as “professional bohe- 
mianism,” which, of all Brummagem imita- 
tions to be found in this country, is the 
very worst. She will do well to carefully 
shun those who loudly proclaim them- 
selves to be “bohemian” or she will soon 
find herself hovering on the edges of a 
very dubious society. Let her carefully 
abstain from all those semi-publie revels 
in cheap publie table d’hotes, where the 
waiters tell you how clever the regular 
habitués are, and where bright young 
men (who ean paint better than Sargent 
or write better than Mark Twain), prove 
their genius by putting on a table cloth 
and doing skirt dances. Above all, let 
the unsophisticated young woman shun 
the society of the woman with the sad 
history who sheds tears in her coffee cup 
as she explains how she has felt strongly 
drawn toward the neweomer, and begs her 
to come round to the flat and listen to her 
life story. The young woman who de- 
sires genuine success in New York must 
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learn to husband her sympathies as thrift- 
ily as she does her money, as the town is 
full of people who will not hesitate to 
rob her of both. 

There are many other things beside 
fake bohemianism that must be sedulously 
shunned by the young woman who comes 
into the great metropolitan gare in the 
proper spirit. Indeed, there are so many 
frauds and counterfeits passing current 
in New York that it will be useless for me 
to attempt to catalog them. The best I 
can do is to commend the real New York 
to the young stranger—a New York that 
is easily recognizable in that it does not 
in the least resemble the town that she has 
known through the interpretations of the 
megaphone man, the Sunday supplement 
and the eackle of the boarding house. 
In the town that she is destined to know 
there will be more work than play; but 
even the hardest of that work will be 
more diverting than taking care of a 
canary and trembling before next-door 
gossip in her native village. 

It will not be long before she will take 
a place in one of the innumerable little 
worlds that go to make up the sum and 
substance of metropolitan life, and if she 
will only have the wisdom to seek the real 
instead of the imitation, to cultivate gen- 
uine people who will help her instead of 
being deeeived and robbed by those who 
are “on the make,” and, above all, to divest 
her mind of all yearnings after fash- 
ionable life and to take as her share the 
innumerable pleasures that may be had 
almost for the asking, she will enter upon 
a eareer that will grow in interest and 


A little song of summer time 
And fields of tossing clover, 
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richness and profit from day to day and 
year to year. 

A ride up Fifth avenue on top of an 
omnibus in company with someone who 
knows the town thoroughly, or a walk 
in the same pleasant and instructive com- 
panionship along Broadway from Twenty- 
third street to Forty-second will furnish 
her with more amusement, more food for 
reflection and more suggestive ideas than 
her village philosophy has ever before 
dreamt of. Certainly an afternoon thus 
spent is infinitely better than those eare- 
fully arranged glimpses of vice and pov- 
erty with which the guests of the rubber- 
neck coach are regaled on the nightly 
trips through the slums. It is far better 
even than an afternoon tea in the famed 
Fifth avenue hostelry which is the Meeea 
of all unsophisticated provincial visitors, 
and much more interesting to the alert 
and truthful mind than a whole society 
supplement of eackle about the doings of 
the “Four Hundred,” the cost of their 
living, the amount of their winnings at 
“bridge” and the size, swiftness and num- 
ber of their automobiles. 

And, if I may take refuge in a plati- 
tude—so called and very properly de- 
spised, because, in common with other im- 
mortal truths, it has survived the fric- 
tion of the ages—I will say that nowhere 
in the world does a dinner of herbs taste 
better than that which is eaten in good 
company of our own kind and in the 
heart of a city that is too busy and im- 
portant to sneer at or talk about the 
humble stranger within its gates. 


A little song of happiness, 
A little sound of laughter, 


Of spreading wings and nesting things When winter’s done and love’s begun 


And tender tumult loving brings, 
With blue skies bending over. 


And two hearts, true hearts, beat as one 


With joy to follow after. 
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just been’ showing me 
over what he is pleased 
to eall his new house. It 
really is his wife’s new 
house. If there is a stick 
of timber or a dab of 
paint anywhere in it that expresses any- 
body but Mrs Benedict, it has failed to 
eatch the present speaker’s eye. 

I pass over the library and the draw- 
ing room, charming monuments to his 
wife’s taste, and come to Benedict’s own 
peculiar den behind the front stairs. I 
inventoried, besides various breakable 
knickknacks, one Sistine Madonna (Bene- 
dict’s taste runs to horses), one set Modern 
Painters, one cosy corner with appropri- 
ate cushions, floor space for a short man 
to stretch his legs, and as nearly as I could 
estimate, about one hundred and fifty 
lungfuls of air. 

It would rejoice the heart of any house- 
keeper to see the twin bedrooms. Even to 
me they looked inviting enough with their 
polished wood, their shiny brass and all 
sorts of pretty white things and ribbons, 
of which I know neither the names nor 
the uses. Benedict’s is the one in blue. 
Blue is his college color. That helps me 
to remember which is which. I suppose I 
could tell also by looking into the closets, 
since, while Mrs Benedict hangs her 
elothes in them all, Benedict uses only his 
own. Otherwise one chamber is as pretty, 
dainty and feminine as the other. 

Benedict takes great pride in his house, 
especially in the den and the bedroom that 
are his own special part of it. For my 
own part I quite agree with him: nothing 
eould express more perfectly and com- 
pletely the personality of its charming 
mistress. And yet I mind me of a time 
when Benedict and I shared a certain top 
floor between us, that things were differ- 
ent. Benedict, in those days, would not 
tolerate a covering on his chamber floor 
nor a picture on its walls. He always 
made up his bed with his feet toward the 
wall, because he said he got more air that 
way, and he bought an iron hospital cot 
so that he could do stunts on the head rail 
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Those were the days of ignorance, before 
we had tasted the joy that comes from be- 
ing surrounded by beautiful and modish 
objects when one is sound asleep. As for 
our living room, though we had a few 
good things, the spoil of auction rooms 
and removal sales, stuff that “they” were 
not buying, our articles of virtu were 
gloves and foils and singlesticks, and we 
arranged our furniture along the walls to 
give us space for more important matters 
in the middle. A poor thing enough, but 
our own. The house beautiful had not 
then supplanted the room characteristic. 

Now it has. Some of Benedict’s books 
are in the library; some are in the niche 
beside the fireplace in the front hall, 
where their leather bindings add a pleas- 
ing note to the color scheme. The rest 
are banished to the attic. It is much the 
same with his pictures. The best, and 
those that lend themselves to his wife’s 
ideas of decoration, are scattered here 
and there over the house. Even the 
maid’s room gets two with especially un- 
fashionable frames. The “den” is fitted 
out, for the most part, with wedding 
presents. 

Now, if I were Benedict, I should not 
like this sort of thing at all. I should 
be willing that She should have most of 
the house, but I should want to have at 
least one room, though it were an attie, 
for my own. She might, too, have all my 
best things for the parlor, if only I 
might keep together those that remain. 
Between the boss at the office and the 
wife at home, the married man gets lit- 
tle enough chance to express himself in 
anything but words. Anyhow, I am fond 
of my belongings and just a little jeal- 
ous for them. 

Some such remarks as these I was mak- 
ing the other day to the sage Penelope. 
“You silly boy,” she said; “do you sup- 
pose any good housekeeper wants any 
such room as yours in her house!” I 
suppose not. And yet I wonder, when 


I shall have gone the way of the other 
sons of men, why the new home must 
be only hers and ours and not a bit of it 
mine 
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They might be better,” he said" 


A Masculine Solution 


By Thomas L. Masson 
Author of A Corner in Women, etc 


™M afraid it isn’t good, 
4 dear.” Young Mrs Copley 
8 looked despairingly at her 
¢ husband, who was tasting 
~ his morning coffee with that 
inward stoicism and that 
outward air of approval 
which his sympathy for his bride’s mis- 
fortunes compelled him to assume. 

“Tt’s all right,” he replied. “It’s fine!’ 
he continued, noting her increased air of 
discouragement. “Why, my dear girl, you 
ean’t expect to learn how to make coffee 
in only eight weeks of married life. I 
know lots of people who’ve been married 
for years, and who don’t know what a de- 
cent cup of coffee means.” 

“But those biseuits! And the steak!” 

Copley realized that, when it came to 
compliments about his wife’s cooking his 
resources were strictly limited. He 
looked at the half burned steak and the 
soggy biscuits with a deprecatory eye. 
He was no diplomat, after all. 


“They might be better,” he said, in a 
tone that implied that any person who 
was eapable of making them better was 
an exceeding rare and extraordinary 
cook. “Still—” 


“Why don’t you acknowledge that I am 


a failure—as a ogek a 

“Now, dearest !” 

“But I am. Do you suppose,” she 
added, “that’s the reason why we can’t 
keep a girl? They certainly won’t stay. 
Why, in the last month we’ve had five or 
six.” 

“T know it. But you must remember 
that others are having the same trouble.” 

“Yes—they’re having trouble, but not 
so much as we are. What do you sup- 
pose is the matter, dear? Is it—I?” 

Copley got up from the table and put- 
ting his napkin down, looked decisively 
at his pretty young wife. He was, in a 
sense, desperate himself. It seemed a 
long time since he had had a really com- 
fortable meal. Hitherto his love had stood 
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the test. But while outwardly he had been 
the very soul of sympathy, inwardly he 
had been thinking. It seemed to him now 
as if the time had come for him to speak. 

“Dearest,” he said, moving forward 
slightly—“this is a serious question, and 
one that demands an answer. Would-you- 
mind-if-I—” 

His wife looked at him firmly, albeit 
there was a tear in her eye. “No!” she 
exclaimed, “I wouldn’t mind a bit. I 
know what you mean. I haven’t managed 
it right, I know, and I do, yes I do, want 
you to ‘help me.’ 

“You promise not to get angry.’ 

“T promise. I realize that we must do 
something.” 

es ery well then. Now, in the first place, 
you’ve never had to do this sort of thing 
before, and naturally it comes hard to you. 
You're green at it. But more than this, 
your education and training haven’t done 
you much good, when it comes to running 
a house. For my dear, after all, running 
a Louse is precisely the same as running 
a business. You’yve got the qualities, but 
you haven’t had the experience. You see, 
these girls are quick to know. The green 
ones see that you ean’t help them, and 
the ‘old hands’ impose upon you. The 
ennsequence is that what ought to move 
along systematically and easily is all 
chaos.” 

“Yes, I realize all that, dear, and that’s 
the worst part of it. Ii’s all so true.” 

Copley smiled. It made him love his 
wife more than ever to see how amenable 
she was to reasoning. 

“Now a man,” he said, gently, “ap- 
proaches the problem in another way. 
There is no difference, as I have said, be- 
tween running a house and a _ business. 
The principle is the same in each ease. 
Diplomacy, tact, skill, concentration, are 
all factors. And every man of business 
has to have these in greater or less de- 
gree in order to be sueeessful. Cooking 
a steak well is in reality as diffieult as 
performing an operation in chemistry.” 

“That’s true, of course.” Mrs Copley 
pouted. “But that doesn’t make it any 
better for me,” she added. 

“Now,” continued Copley, “I’m coming 
to my point. Suppose I get you started 
right ?” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I'll take a little extra time from 
the office for a week or so, and I'll give 
you the benefit of my experience.” 

“Splendid!” 

“You’re not going to mind, are you?” 

“Not a bit!” She put her arms about 
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his neck. “I think it is fine of you, dear,” 
she said, “to do that. How will you be- 
gin?” 

“Leave everything to me. We'll start 
all over again, just as if we were reor- 
ganizing a business. Tonight we’il have 
a simple dinner, and in the meantime, I'll 
get a servant.” 

Copley staried off to his office with a 
light heart. Naturally of a methodical 
mind, he saw ahead visions of a perfectly 
appointed house. He stopped at the 
market and ordered the dinner. Then, 
when he had read his morning’s mail, he 
visited a couple of intelligence offices, and 
after considerable difficulty sueeeeded in 
engaging a servant. She was “green,” 
but looked neat and obliging and seemed 
like promising material. Her name was 
Otelia. That night Copley cooked the 
dinner. 

“Fj irst, ” he said, “let’s lay out our plan. 
Where are your recipe books?” 

“Here they are—four of them. But 
somehow, I couldn’t get much out of 
them.” 

“That’s only beeause you didn’t go at it 
right. This looks like the best one. It is 
written by a well-known woman who has 
a reputation for that sort of thing, and is 
published by a large publishing house 
who couldn’t afford to get out a poor 
recipe book. Now we'll follow her in- 
structions to the letter, just as if it was 
chemistry.” 

The result was that one hour and thirty 
minutes later they sat down to roast beef 
done to a turn, macaroni au gratin that 
melted in one’s mouth, wonderful baked 
potatoes, and superb coffee. 

“You see,” said Copley, “that it is pos- 
sible to get results from others, if you 
follow the directions absolutely. Some- 
times the stove may not work right, or 
some little thing may not be considered.” 

“That’s so,” said Mrs Copley, humbly. 
“But you ean’t do this all the time—and 
besides, I don’t want to! It’s terribly 
hard on one’s hands.” 

“Of course not. And it isn’t necessary. 
I have a girl coming. 

“When ?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“What is she like?” 

“Her name is Otelia. She’s green.” 

“Are you sure she will come?” 

“Reasonably so. I saw that she paid 
her fee, and I’m going to send a boy 
after her, so she ean’t get out of it. Now, 
dear, I have something important to say.” 

Copley looked at his wife lovingly. 
“You’ve been such a dear good girl.” he 
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went on, “that I want to see this thing 
through.” 

“Yes—what is it?” 

“T want to break this girl in myself— 
just as I do an office boy.” 

“But dear, if I’m here and she takes 
her instructions from you, she won’t re- 
spect me at all. And of course, you can’t 
go on doing it.” 

“Of course not, I’m too busy. All I 
want to do is to get you started. You 
see, it wouldn’t do to get an experienced 
girl, for she could never be taught our 
way. But with a green one I ean apply 
the same methods I do at the office. Now, 
dear, what I propose is this: You pay 
a little visit 
home, say for a 
week. I know it 
will be hard for 
both of us. But 
it’s a desperate 
problem, at the 
foundation of all 
our future happi- 
ness, and it must 
be settled.” 

“What do you 
propose to do?” 

“T propose, in 
the week you are 
away, to break 
this girl in. Then 
when you come 
back you ean pro- 
ceed where I’ve 
left off.” 

Mrs _ Copley’s 
face fell. And 
then a smile eame 
to her—a_ smile 
of confidenee and 
resignation, 

“All right, 
dear,” she said, 
cheerfully. “As 
you say, it is a 
desperate situa- 
tion, and must be 
solved. ll run 
in on them at 
home tomorrow. After all, papa and 
mamma will be so glad to see me.” 

The next day she started off. And in 
the afternoon, in accordance with his 
plan, Copley sent his boy after Otelia, the 
new girl. 

He came home from his office early in 
order to meet her. Promptly at 4 o’clock 


Faas 


she appeared upon the scene. 
“Now, Otelia,” he said, “your mistress 
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“* That night Cop!ey cooked the dinner” 


is away on a visit, but I understand all 
household matters, and I will show you 
everything.” 

He took her through the house and 
earefully and kindly explained her duties, 
« complete schedule of which he had made 
out the night before, with his wife’s as- 
sistance. 

It was discouraging at first. But being 
a man, with a nervous system under good 
control, Copley did not lose his patience. 
Little by little, slowly but surely, with 
smiles and encouraging words and repe- 
tition, he taught Otelia “how.” 

At the end of two days Copley began 
to see daylight. At the end of four days 
he wrote his wife 
that everything 
was lovely. And 
at the end of the 
week, when her 
telegram came 
that she would ar- 
rive on the 4 
o’clock train, he 
was fairly jubi- 
lant. Otelia had 
done amazingly 
well. The future 
looked rosy. 

As Mrs Copley 
got off the train, 
Copley, in his en- 
thusiasm, came 
forward and 
kissed her almost 
boisterously. It 
seemed ages since 
he had seen her. 

“T’m so glad to 
see you,” he whis- 
pered. 

“And yon. 
Everything is all 
rieht, isn’t it?” 


“Fine. Our 
problem is solved. 
You can now 


take up the reins 
where I left off. 
That girl is noth- 
ing short cf a real jewel.” 

Mrs ‘Copley smiled contentedly as they 
sank back in the eab. “It was awfully 
good of you, dearest,” she said. “But 
then you’ve always been such a dear. 
How did you manage it?” 

“Quite easily. You see I’m used to 
such things. The principle is the same, 
you know. I made up my mind, as I 
said, that it was better to start in on a 
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green sixteen-dollar-a-month girl. Otelia, 
as you will notice, is no different from 
other girls of her class. She has her 
side, which I have carefully respected. 
But I’ve been firm with her when neces- 
sary. I showed her a little at a time. 
It was, in reality, much like teaching a 
child, only Otelia was so anxious to learn. 
First I taught her where all the dishes 
were, then how to prepare one dish at a 
time, then how to set the table, then how 
to answer the door, and so on through 
the list. She has ‘eaught on’ remarkably, 
and worked like a Trojan. Of course, I 
didn’t let her. overwork. I’ve arranged 
to let her off every other Thursday after- 
noon. She went off yesterday, came back 
on time, and, in fact, showed that she 
could be relied upon.” 

“Splendid !” 

The young bride’s hand stole into her 
husband’s. She looked at him with lov- 
ing eyes. “You’re so good!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Nonsense !” 

The cab stopped and they got out at 


MASCULINE SOLUTION 


“** You see,’ said Copley, ‘after all it is possible to get results from others, if you follow 
the directions absolutely’ 


the house. They walked up the steps. 
Copley opened the door with his key. 
“You see,” he whispered, “how nice every- 
thing looks.” 

Out of the kitchen door came Otelia, 
a fresh faced Swede. She had on her 
hat and coat and carried a pasteboard 
dress suit case. 

“Otelia, here is your mistress! What’s 
this?” 

“I’m going. Can I have my money? 
I came on one week’s trial.” 


Copley looked hopelessly from his wife 


to his faithless servant. After all, his 
problem was as far from a solution as 
ever. 

“You ungrateful wretch!” he exclaimed, 
taking out his pocketbook. “Haven’t I 
given up a hundred dollars’ worth of my 
time during the last week to train you 
from a greenhorn into a useful servant.” 

Otelia shuffled from one foot to the 
other, then she grinned as she held out 
her hand for the money. “Yas, sir,” she 
said. “But I got another place now— 
twenty dollars a month.” 
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Two is Company 


Written and illus:rated by J. R. Monsell 


SCENE: 
J A Louzs Quinze salon, paneled 


an bink silk 
Charact rs: 
( \ . Mademoiselle Celeste 


A Blackamoor 


Blackamoor, presenting bouquet Mademoiselle, after a pause 


Monsieur le Marquis bids me lay That sin’s forgiven. And the second—? 
His heart, amoung these flowers gay, 

f The Marquis 
Before your feet; and, kneeling, craves 
Can't be, I fear, so lightly reckoned. 


It is— (Produces paper) 


Admittance. 


Mademoiselle Celeste, reflectively 
Mademoiselle 
Mercy! Men ave knaves ! 


A sonnet to my eyes ? 
Well, show him in. And yet—and yet— 

Yes. Show himin. (£xit Blackamoor.) The Marquis 

Well! Well! In truth I can’t disguise 
That thereabouts the subject lics, 


The Marquis, entering, with a bow 


Ah! Mademoiselle! I come to you (Reads) 
With two smail sins to be forgiven, Ye little nymphs, that hover near 
And, by your kindness, healed and shriven. My Celia’s sunny eycs, 


The first is—nay, but can you 
guess ¢ 
You can’t: Well, hear me 


now confess: 


Upon my way to you I bought 

Some sugared ‘ondants, subtly 
fraught 

With al! the essences of May. 

Prisoned in wickerwork they lay, 

Meet for your lips: but—here’s 
my shame— 

Alas, I ate them as I came ! 


Us 
A. Po in] 
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A PORCELAIN 


PLAYLET 


I vow it gives me vest delight, 
Prithee, enact it onc? again 


In all its— 


Instil in them when I appear 
A rapturous surprise. 
And if the maiden would demur, 
And slay me with a frown, 
Spread out your wings of gossamer 


And fan her eyelids down. 


Mademoiselle, mischievously 


*Tis neatly turned . . . and Celia’s breast 


Must have been stirred— 


The Marquis, earnestly 


*T was writ for you alone, Celeste. 

So sweet a name o’er which to trip ! 
Forgive a faltering tongue’s one slip. 

My heart is yours, I vow and swear, 
(Kisses her hand.) 


To trample on— 


Celesi 


To what I owe this pleasure. 


Celia 


The Biackamoor, announcing 


Celia, with diting sarcasm 


A pretty scene—Arcadian quite— 


Mademoiselle, explain 


Monsieur hath better learned his verse 


Since last I heard His Grace rehearse ! 


Celeste, haughtily 
Explain ! 


The Marquis, with great consideration 
Stay ! 

Before you quarrel, hear me, pray. 

How does the ancient proverb run? 

‘*Two’s company: and three is none.” 

The gracious thing for me to do 

Is to depart, and leave you two 

To bicker for me. Pray, fight fair ! 


Your servant, Ladies. 


(Retiring gracefully) 


(To Blackamoor) 


Fetch my chair. 


Rapid Curtain. 
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Champion Red Rose and Champion Orchard White Frock, two of the most valuable French pocdles 
in this country 


The Breeding of Pet Dogs 


By Joseph 


MONG the hills of Long 

Island, near the waters 

of the Sound, two 

young women have es- 

tablished and main- 

tained for the past six 

years the most “famous 

French poodle kennel in this country. In 

fact, this is the largest kennel of its kind 

in the world, and within its shelter are 

many of the greatest prize winners and 
champions in dogdom. 

Miss Alger and Miss L. N. Grace, of 

Grace Court, daughter of Ex-Mayor 

Grace of New York city, are the owners 


H. Adams 


of these kennels, which are situated on 
the beautiful country place of Miss Al- 
ger, quaint in its location and surround- 
ings, and typieally English in the arehi- 
tecture of its buildings and its landseape 
gardening. Every convenience and pleas- 
ure is provided for the dogs. When trav- 
eling they are not penned in narrow con- 
fines, but are on the “lead” and in eare of 
un expert kennel master, who travels with 
them from show to show, or when they 
have been purehased and are being deliv- 
ered to their new owners. The enclosed 
kennels for winter and storms, the spa- 
cious runs and the swimming pool are 
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THE BREEDING 


OF PET DOGS 


great attractions for the animals, and in 
the summer the pool is a lively place all 
day long. The Freneh poodle as natu- 
rally a water dog and swims rapidly and 
gracefully, having feet that open like the 
human hand, but webbed so as to form 
admirable water paddles. 

« The owners of this famous kennel take 
great delight in their hundred or more 
dog pets, their horses, chickens, prize 
Winning turkeys and other live stoek on 
the farm; and while many of 


Red Brook puppy kennels 


do!lars and are insured for something like 
fifteen thousand dollars. To the fancier 
of French poodles such names as Cham- 
pion Orchard Minstrel, winner of firsts 
in England and unbeaten in America; 
(.uampion Sinbad the Sailor, Champion 
the Mareh Hare, Champion Jacqueline, 
and others, are familiar. To the present 
writing the dogs of the Red Brook ken- 
nels have won championships, 39 
first prizes, 174 seeond prizes, 65 third 


the dogs are imported from 
England each year, a large 
increase is due to breeding. 
It is not the idea of these 
ladies to make the venture a 
purely business one; these 
dogs are their hobbies, busi- 
ness being allowed to enter 
sufficiently to make the farm 
self supporting. The business 
of breedine and selling is 
earried on just as any other 
enterprise might be handled, 
but not foreed or. placed in 
competition with dog fanciers, 
the animal stores or the dogs 
sold on the streets. 

Some of these poodles, be- 
ing invaluable as_ breeders, 
and not for sale at any price, 
alone represent a value of 
nearly twenty-five thousand 


R.d Brook Gloria, an aristocratic French pocdle 
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prizes, and 112 special prizes, includ- 
ing 28 open to other breeds, making 
a total of 743. 

A hospital with glass roof to the 
south, puppy kennels for mothers and 
litters, and other outbuildings, are pro- 
vided, apart from the main and large 
kennel, and here may be found among 
others the world famous and only 
Champion Orchard White Frock, im- 
ported from England and winner of 
eight championships, twenty first and 
special prizes, and the only white 
poodle holding the title of champion. 
This dog is valued at not less than fif- 
teen hundred dollars, and is insured 
for one thousand dollars. 

Next in value comes Champion Red 
Rose, bred at the kennels and winner 
of five championships and twelve firsts. 
This is one of the finest specimens of 
French poodles, and is of a dull red 
brick color. Kundo, a fine black dog, 


won the championship at Madison Square 
garden last spring, and is a beautiful 
specimen. 

The French poodle is one of the most 
affectionate of dogs, faithful and kind, 
very gentle to those he loves, but formida- 
ble to enemies and stray dogs not wanted 


about a yard. 
The best poodles are now imported 


Rosemary Baby Charmion, a toy spaniel of high breeding 


from England rather than from France 
as in former days, and while the prices 
paid for them here are not as high as in 
England, the demand is becoming greater 
each year. There is a considerable risk in 
importing dogs. The ocean trip is hard 
on them, and climatic changes, particu- 
larly in cold weather, often kill them. 
The hot weather of our summers affects 
them more or less, henee the clipping 
that is resorted to 
in order to relieve 


Blue-blooded French poodle puppies 


them. Native-born 
dogs as a rule are 
hardier, and the 
darker colored ones 
stronger than the 
grays, light slate col- 
or, or white. 

It costs about two 
guineas (ten dollars) 
to import the aver- 
age dog, while for 
those of pedigree the 
cost, including duty 
of twenty-five to 
thirty dollars, will 
average about fifty 
dollars. For pedi- 
gree or other dogs, 
however, of good 
stock, there is no 
duty when they are 
imported for breed- 
ing purposes by the 
reputable owners of 
established and well 
known kennels. 

The Red Brook is 
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but one of many kennels run by women 
for the pleasure to be found in dog rais- 
ing. In the competition for prizes at 
shows there is a peculiar fascination for 
women. Unlike the kennels run for 
purely business purposes, those estab- 
lished by women of means, more for 
pleasure than profit, have tone and qual- 
itv, and the dogs are of a better class 
than the commercial kennel dogs. The ob- 
ject sought is quality, and the Red 
Brook kennels, the Rosemary kennels and 
those owned by such well known society 
leaders as Mrs Burke Roche, 
Mrs Belmont, Mrs George 
Gould and others are esta- 
ished with this in view and 
backed with ample capital. 

Dogs are not taken to board 
at these kennels, and _ those 
once purchased are not repur- 
chased, exchanged or sold for 
their owners. Breeding from 
pedigree and prize winning 
stock is earried on for the ben- 
efit of those who are looking 
for dogs having highesi 
points of quality, and who are 
nearly always sure of a prize 
or honorable mention at the 
bench shows in Boston, Albany, 
New York, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Chieago, Wil- 
mington, Washingion, Balti- 
more, Atlantie City, and other 
prominent places. 

At the Rosemary kennels in 
Mt Vernon, New York, Miss 
Hattie Parlett is interested in 
the raising of toy spaniels. It 
is the opinion of those who are 
ignorant of these little erea- 
tures that they are sluggish in 
temperament, and do not pos- 
sess the intelligence of the larger dogs. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth; 
they are affectionate and sensitive, and 
require close association with their master 


or mistress. The autobiography of Rose- 
mary Baby Charmion, a great grand- 
mother (four greats), would disclose one 
of the most individual and remarkable 
characters in dogdom. Champion Crona, 
who knows herself as Marjorie at home, 
but responds to the name of Crona on the 
show bench, is a perfect little lady, all 
affection, proud, dainty and looks with 
disdain on all canines. Champion Rose- 
mary Calvert, faithful little gentleman, 
sensitive to an extreme, yet a jolly good 
fellow, with all the vanity that woald be 


Champion Orchard White Frock in his traveling basket 


natural in a dog of such unusual popu- 
larity, is a beauty. It is laughable to 
notice his chagrin when he passes by any- 
one unnoticed. 
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room and got four pins. They were 
two inches long and had big, white 
china heads. Thon she went into the 
garden to pick hollyhocks and sweet peas. 
The tops of the pins made the flower 
dolls’ heads. Polly put a sweet pea blos- 
som on the pin and pushed it up close to 
the top; that made a lovely waist. Next 
she put on a hollyhock upside down; that 
made the skirt. 

Soon she had four beautiful ladies all 
dressed in their party frocks. There was 
Mrs Holly, who wore a red _ hollyhock 
skirt and a purple sweet pea waist. There 
was Miss Blanche Holly, in a white holly- 
hock skirt and a white waist. There was 


Since Polly-My-Dear learned to button 
her shoes, 
No other pair pleases the queer little 
maid; 
Her bronze party slippers she cares not 
to use— 
“They don’t got any buttons,” she loft- 
ily said; 
And, rainy or snowy or dark be the day, 
No comforting rubbers just now meet 
her views. 
“They cover my buttons, p’ease take ’em 
away, 
Don’t bover me so while I button my 
shoes !” 


her shoes, 


found: 


pins use: 


bound. 


dews. 


shoes? 


The Hollyhock Ladies 


By Emily Williams 


OLLY went upstairs to her mother’s 


Since Polly-My-Dear learned to button 


her sister, Pinkie Holly, all in pink, and 
last of al! came Violet Holly, who had on 
a yellow skirt and a pale lavender waist. 
Polly took them to the front steps and 
stuck the pins into the wood so that the 
ladies stood up very straight. There she 
left them while she went to prepare the 
banquet. A big nasturtium leaf was the 
tablecloth, and the napkins were little 
squares of grass. For dishes she picked 
the red poppy petals. One of these held 
the tiny white “cheeses” that grow behind 
the woodshed, in the other were the ends 
of nasturtium flowers, full of honey. 
Just as it was all ready Polly’s mamma 
ealled her in to supper, so Polly had to 
leave the hollyhock ladies to eat alone. 
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Polly-My-Dear 


By Eleanor W. F. Bates 


Since Polly-My-Dear learned to button 
her shoes, 
The minister paused in our doorway 
to call; 
She hurried to meet him, and told the 
great news, 
And showed him th2 buttons right there 
in the hall. 
Brave lacings of ribbon or gay searlet silk, 
None of these baubles she wishes to 
choose. 
She fretted and jerked till she upset her 
milk, 
Beeause Mary helped her to button her 
shoes. 


There’s never a buttonhook now to be 
We all cramp our fingers, and bent hair- 
We've searched to the nursery’s ultimate 


She carried one out in the garden anear 
And lost it, ah me! in the thick grassy 


’Twas filagree silver; O Polly-My-Dear! 
Why did you learn to button your 
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The Little Princess stood by the dining 
room window and looked out due east 
by northeast toward the Ice Cream 
Mountains. There were three of them: 
a white one made of vanilla ice cream, 
a brown one all of chocolate, and a beau- 
tiful pink one of strawberry ice cream. 
In front of them lay a lake full of delic- 
ious lemon sherbet. 

“T think,” said the Little Princess, “I'll 
go over there this morning and get some 
ice cream. The King, my father, might 
like it for his dinner.” 

So she took a silver pail in one hand 
and a big golden spoon in the other and 
started off. When she reached the moui- 
tains she took two spoonfuls from tue 
vanilla mountain and put it in her pail. 
Then two from the chocolate mountain 
and three from the strawberry one. This 
left room for only one spoonful of the 
lemon sherbet on the very top. 

By the time the Little Princess was 
half way home again she was quite tired 


You have heard of coal mines, and gold 
mines, and silver mines, and copper mines, 
but did you ever hear of a mine of ice, a 
really truly mine where you can go down, 
and in the very hottest day in summer 
break off icicles, and even get ice enough 
to make ice cream? Just such a queer 
mine has been found among the beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania hills, and the funny part 
of it is that no one seems to know how 
the ice is made, or why it is made. 


What would you think of being able 


to dig down into the ground and find it 
so cool down there just a few feet from 
the surface that you couldn’t stay there 
even though it were the hottest day in 
August? That is the way it is in this 
queer ice mine. Very learned men have 
come from many places to see this wonder 


The Ice Cream Mountains 
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The Queerest Mine in the World 


By G. E. B. 


and the pail felt very heavy. “I think,” 
she said, “I’d better eat my share. I'd 
rather have it now than at dinner.” 

So she sat down and ate all! the lemon 
sherbet off the top. Then she took just 
one taste of the strawberry ice cream, and 
that was so very, very good that in three 
minutes she had eaten that all up, too. 
Of course that left the pail only half 
full, and the Little Prineess walked on 
rapidly for some time, but the sun was 
hot and the way was long, so pretty sooa 
she felt tired and thirsty. At last she 
could resist no longer; she sat down in 
the shade of a big tree and ate up ail 
the chocolate ice cream and after that al! 
the vanilla. When she reached the gaie 
of the palace she looked into her pail and 
there was nothing there but a little sticki- 
ness in the very bottom. 

“Never mind,” said the Little Princess; 
“the King, my father, is not very fond of 
ice cream, and, besides, I can go again 
tomorrow.” 
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that dear old Mother Nature has made. 
The mine is not very deep, only twenty 
feet, but it is very, very cold, and the 
queer thing about it is that the hotter the 
day the colder the mine, while in winter 
there is no ice mine at all, for then it is 
warm instead of cold. 

This queer mine is near the little town 
of Coudersport, Pennsylvania. The road 
to it winds through a beautiful forest. 
All around grow splendid trees and under 
these near the mine are seats and little 
tables. Should you ever go there, you 
may, perhaps, eat ice cream made from 
the iee which comes from this mine, which 
a very much surprised coal miner found 
some ten years ago, instead of the coal 
he was looking for. Did you ever hear 
of a mine quite so queer as this? 
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“*Mamma Pig grabbed him and hung him up on the great big nail” 


The Greedy Pig 


By Serena 


NCE upon a time there was a mother 

pig, and she had ten little baby pigs. 

And nine of the little baby pigs were 

cood little pigs. But one was a very, very 
naughty pig. For every time the man 
eame to bring them all their nice break- 
fast, or dinner, or supper, out of the big 
pail, the one naughty pig would run 
ahead of all of his brothers and sisters 
and put both his two front feet right into 
the pai!, and gobble, gobble, gobble, so 
that his poor little hungry brothers and 
sisters couldn’t get anything to eat at all. 
Mamma Pig scolded and scolded; but 
that didn’t @o a bit of good. Piggy was 
just as bad zs ever. So, one day, 
Mamma Pig sat down i1 a corner and 
thought and theueht and thought what 
she should do to make hor naughty baby 


into a good little pig like the others. 
And while she was thinking, she hap- 
pened to look up, and there, up high, 
stuck into the side of the sty, she saw a 
big, long, sharp nail. Then she had a 
splendid idea! So, the next time she saw 
the man coming with the pail, before 
naughty piggy had time to run, Mamma 
Pig grabbed him and hung him up on the 
great big nail, by the little knot in the end 
of his little tail. He squealed and he 
kicked, and he squealed and he kicked, 
but he couldn’t get down. So the good 
little pigs got all the supper they wanted. 
Then Mamma Pig took down Master 
Nanghty Pig off the big nail and let him 
have what supper there was. And there 
wasn’t much! After that, Master Pig 
behaved as a gentleman pig should! 
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“ Mrs Moolie Cow gave little calfie a gentle push and pushed his little red tail right into the milk” : a 


The Vain Moolhie 


By Serena 


NCE upon a time there was a very 
pretty red Moolie Cow, and the 
wonderful thing about her was that 

she had a perfectly white tail. So every- 
body that came by the pasture used to 
stop and exclaim: “Just look! Red all 
over, and a white tail!” At last Mrs 
Moolie Cow got very vain of her beauti- 
ful white tail that everybody admired so 
mueh. And the next thing you knew she 
began to feel very bad because her little 
baby ealfie was red all over like herself, 
and had a red tail, too. She wanted her 
baby to have a white tail because she had. 

So she “considered” and “considered” 
for a long time (for she had heard the 
milkboy say “Consider, cow, consider’), 
and at last she considered out a beautiful 
plan. That night, when the boy was pass- 
ing with the milk, she would push little 


baby ealfie against the full pail and per- 
haps her red tail would get white! 

By and by the mi!kboy came whistling 
by with a pail brimful of new milk, and 
then Mrs Moolie Cow gave liitle ealfie a 
gentle push and pushed his little red tail 
rizht into the milk, and it came out white 


all over! This made Mrs Moolie Cow 
very happy and she and her baby went 
to bed, and she slept till morning. But 
oh! dear me! what do you think? In ihe 
morning, Mrs Moolie Cow found that her 
baby ealfie had licked off all the milk 
and that her tail was red again, just as 
it was before! Then Mamma Mootie said: 
“Moo, moo, moo, it served me just right 
for not letting things alone when they 
were good enough. And after all I think 
I very mueh prefer a tail that matches, 
don’t you?” 
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“ The three of them were stand:ng on the platform when the 6.02 pulled in, and they looked 
eagerly for Mr Fenelby” 


The Fenelby Smugglers 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of Pigs Is Pigs, The Incubator Baby, etc 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


Chapter VII---The Amateur Detective 


HEN Billy Fenelby 
had taken his smug- 
gled box of cigars 
up to his room he 
came down again, 
but he did not go 
anywhere near Bob- 
berts’ bank, as he should have gone had he 
intended depositing in it the thirty per 
cent of the value of the cigars, which was 


the duty due on cigars under the provi- 
sions of the Fenelby Domestic Tariff. He 
walked out to the veranda and got into the 
hammock, and began to read the morning 
paper. 

From time to time he let the paper hang 
down over the edge of the hammock, as 
if it bored him, and he glanced at the 
door as if he hoped someone would come 
out of the house. The paper was not very 
interesting that morning, and Billy had 
other things to think of. He had volun- 
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teered to keep an eye on Kitty, and to find 
out definitely, if he could, whether she was 
smuggling shirt waists and other things 
—or had already smuggled them—into the 
house, contrary to the provisions of the 
tariff. He felt that the more he saw of 
girls the less he liked them, and that the 
more he saw of Kitty, particularly, the 
less he fancied her; but if he was going 
to do this amateur detective business he 
wanted to begin it as soon as possible, and 
he watched the door closely. He wanted 
to see whether Kitty would still wear the 
pink shirt waist she had worn at break- 
fast, or the white one she had worn the 
evening before, or whether she would dare 
to wear another. 

The sudden departure of Bridget had 
upset the domestic affairs somewhat, and 
Kitty and Mrs Fenelby were busy in the 
kitchen, but after the dishes were washed, 
and the rooms set to rights, and the beds 
made, and Bobberts given his bath, Kitty 
came out. It had been a long and tedious 
morning for Billy. There is nothing so 
helpless as a detective who can’t work at 
his business of detecting, and when the 
job is to detect a pretty girl, and she won’t 
show up, the waiting is rather tiresome. 
At one time Billy was almost tempted to 
go in and ask her to come out, and he 
would probably have gone in and snooped 
around a bit, if she had not appeared 
just then. 

Kitty came out with all the brazen 
effrontery of a hardened criminal. That 
is to say she came out singing, and with 
her hair perfectly in order, and looking 
in every way fresh and charming. Billy 
recognized this immediately as the wile of 
a malefactor trying to throw an officer of 
the law off the scent, but he was not to be 
discouraged by it, and he jumped out of 
the hammock and went up to her. She 
still wore the pink shirt waist, and it was 
very becoming. She looked just as well in 
it as if she had paid the lawful ten per 
eent duty on it. It is not the duty that 
makes that kind of a shirt waist pretty; 
it is the way it is made, and the trimming. 
The girl that is in it helps some, too. It 
is a fact that a shirt waist looks entirely 
different on different girls. You have to 
consider the girl and her shirt waist to- 
gether, as a whole or unit, if you are go- 
ing to be able to recognize it when you 
see it again, and Billy was ready to con- 
sider it that way. If he ever saw that 
pink confection with that saucy chin and 
merry face above it again he meant to be 
able to recognize the combination. That 
is one of the duties of a detective. 
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“Let’s go out under the tree,” he said, 
“and sit down, and—and talk it over. I 
have something I want to talk about.” 

“Talk it over,” said Kitty, lifting her 
eyebrows. “Talk what over?” 

You couldn’t nonplus Billy that way, 
when he was in pursuit of his duty. 

“Well,” he said, “we—that is, I didn’t 
thank you for bringing me up that ecol- 
lar this morning. I want to thank you for 
it. 

“Yes?” said Kitty. “Well, here I am. 
Thank me. You did thank me once, but I 
don’t care. Do it again.” 

“Thank you,” said Billy. 

“You’re welcome,” Kitty said, and then 
they both laughed. 

“What do you thing of this Domestic 
Tariff business?” asked Billy, seeking to 
lead her into some admission of which he 
could make use as proof of her smuggling. 

“T think it is a simply splendid idea!” 
Kitty declared. “I am sure no one but 
Tom could have thought of it, and the 
very minute I heard of it I went into it 
body and soul. It was so clever of him to 
conceive such an idea, and such a simple 
way to build up an edueation fund for 
dear, sweet, little Bobberts! And isn’t 
it nice of Tom and Laura to let us be in 
it and pay our share of the duty? It 
makes us feel so much as if we were really 
part of the family.” 

“Doesn’t it?” said Billy. “It makes us 
feel as if we had a right to be here—when 
we pay duty and all that. I feel like 
bringing in a lot of stuff just so that I 
ean pay duty on it. I was thinking about it 
this morning, and about that little joke 
of mine about not bringing in that collar 
last night, and I felt what I had missed 
by leaving it out on the porch, so I got up 
and went down for it. That was how you 
happened to meet me in the hall—I 
wanted to get it and bring it in so I could 
pay the duty, and be in the fun myself. 

You don’t think I was going to smuggle 
it in, do you?” 

“Oh, no!” said Kitty, with a long- 
drawn o. “Nobody would be so mean as 
to smuggle anything into the house, when 
the duty all goes to dear little Bobberts. 
It is such fun to pay duty, just as if 
the house was a real nation. It is like 
being part of the nation, and you know 
we women are not that. We ean’t vote, 
nor anything, and a chance like this is so 
rare that we enjoy it immensely. You 
didn’t think it was queer that I should go 
down so early in the morning to get your 
collar and bring it in, did you?” 

“Well, of course,” said Billy, doubt- 
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fully, “it wasn’t your collar, you know. It 
was my collar.” 

“T know it was,” Kitty admitted 
frankly; “but you know how little we 
women ean bring into a house. Hardly 
anything. We shop and shop, but we 
hardly ever really buy anything, and I am 
just erazy to be paying duty, and to know 
whether it is ten per cent or thirty per 
cent, and all that, as if I was a man; and 
so, when I happened to think of that eol- 
lar that you had left down here on the 
porch railing, I saw it was my chance, and 
I decided to come down and get it and 
bring it into the house, so I could have 
the fun of paying the duty on it. So I 
came down and got it. And just as I 
reached the landing on my way up I met 
you, and I was so surprised that I just 
handed the collar to you.” 

“Of course,” said Billy. “That was just 
the way it was, except that I had just 
reached the landing on my way up, when 
you handed me the collar. You couldn’t 


have just reached the landing, because if 
you had we would have been going up the 
stairs together, side by side, and we were 
not doing that. I was going up the stairs, 
and just as I reached the landing you 


came from somewhere and handed me the 
collar.” 

“Tsn’t that what I said?” asked Kitty, 
sweetly. “It amounts to the same thing, 
anyway, doesn’t it? I had the collar, and 
you got it. I suppose you paid the duty 
on it?” 

“Me?” said Billy. “Not much! I didn’t 
bring it into the house; you brought it in. 
You have to pay the duty.” 

“IT pay the duty on your collar?” 
laughed Kitty. “Well, I should think I 
would not! I went down and got it for 
you, but that was nothing but an act of 
kindness that anybody would do for any- 
body else. You can pay your own duties.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t pay a duty on it!” scoffed 
Billy. “I didn’t want the collar. I didn’t 
need it, and I refused to bring it into the 
house on principle. I don’t believe in 
tariff duties. I’m a free trader. I 
wouldn’t smuggle, and I wouldn’t pay 
duty, and so I left it outside. You should 
have left it there. You didn’t leave it 
there, and so it is your duty to pay the 
duty.” 

“Never!” declared Kitty. 

For a few minutes they were silent, and 
Billy looked glumly at the street. Then 
he cheered up suddenly. He looked at 
Kitty and smiled. 

“V’ll tell you what let’s do!” he ex- 
claimed. “Let’s go out under the tree and 
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talk it over. We'll go out under the tree 
and talk it all over. That is the only way 
we can settle it.” 

“Tt is settled now,” said Kitty. “I don’t 
think it needs any more settling.” 

Billy beamed upon her cheerfully. 

“Well,” he said, “let’s go out under the 
tree and—and unsettle it.” 

For a moment Kiity seemed to hesitate, 
but that was only for Billy’s good, lest he 
think she yielded to his whims too readily. 
Then she went, and draped herself grace- 
fully upon the sweet, dry grass, and Billy 
sat himself cross legged near her. 

“Now, what do you think of this Do- 
mestie Tariff business, anyway?” he asked. 

“T think it is the silliest thing I ever 
heard of,” said Kitty, frankly. “TI never 
heard of a man with real sense conceiv- 
ing such a foolish thing. As if such a lot 
of nonsense is needed to save a few dol- 
lars for an education that isn’t to come 
about for sixteen years or so! And the 
idea of making his guests pay the duty 
too! It is the most inhospitable thing I 
ever heard of !” 

“Tsn’t it?” agreed Billy, promptly. “It 
makes us feel as if we had no right to be 
here. A man ean’t afford to bring even 
the things he needs, when he has to pay 
that exorbitant duty on everything. And 
it is so much worse on you. Now I ean 
get along with very little. A man ean, 
you know. But how is a girl going to do 
without all the things she is accustomed 
to? I believe,” he said, confidentially low- 
ering his voice and glancing at the house, 
“TI believe, if I were a girl, I would be 
tempted to smuggle in the things I really 
needed.” 

“Would you?” asked Kitty, sweetly. 
“But then you men have different ideas of 
such things, haven’t you? You don’t 
think a girl would do such a thing, do 
you? Would you advise it? I don’t know 
whether—how would you go about smug- 
gling, if you wanted to? But I don’t be- 
lieve it would be honest, would it?” 

She turned up to him two such innocent 
eyes that Billy almost blushed. There is 
no satisfaction in knowing a person is 
guilty; the satisfaction is in making the 
person look guilty, and Kitty looked like 
an innocent child questioning the face of 
a tempter and seeing guilt there. He 
longed to ask her outright how she hap- 
pened to have a pink shirt waist, but he 
did not dare to, lest he put her at once on 
her guard. He felt a great desire to take 
her by the shoulders and shake her out of 
her calm superiority. It was very trying 
to him. No girl had a right to act as if 
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she thought herself the superior of any 
man. Just to show her how inferior she 
really was, he dropped the subject of the 
Tariff entirely and began a conversation 
on Ibsen. He did not know much about 
Ibsen, but he knew a little and he would 
lead her beyond her depths and make her 
feel her inferiority that way. Kitty lis- 
tened to him with an amused smile, and 
then told him a few things about Ibsen, 
quoted a few enlightening pages from 


Haupimann, routed him, slaughtered him: 


gently as he fled from position to posi- 
tion, and ended by asking him why he 
didn’t, some time, read something of 
Ibsen’s. It was very trying to Billy. This 
girl evidently had no respect for the su- 
perior brain of man whatever. 

“T think the lawn needs sprinkling,” he 
said, coldly. 

“Do you know how it should be done?” 
she asked; and that was the final insult. 
Nice girls never ask such questions in such 
a way. Nice girls look up with wonder in 
their eyes and say, “Oh! You men know 
how to do everything!” That settled 
Billy’s opinion of Kitty! She was evi- 
dently one of these over-educated, for- 
ward, scheming, coquetting girls. She 
had not even said, “Oh! don’t sprinkle the 
lawn now; stay here and talk with me.” 
He squared his shoulders and marched 
over to the sprinkling apparatus, while 
she sat with her back against the tree and 
watched him. He turned on the water and 
adjusted the nozzle to a good strong flow. 
He wet the lawn at the rear of the house 
first, and he was pulling the hose after 
him into the front lawn, when Mrs Fenelby 
suddenly appeared on the porch. She had 
a box of cigars in her hand, and when he 
saw them Billy jumped guiltily. 

“Billy!” she exclaimed, “are these your 
cigars?” 

“Why, say!” he said, after one glance 
at her face, on which suspicion was but 
too plainly imprinted. “Those are cigars, 
aren’t they? That’s a whole box of cigars, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt is,” said Mrs Fenelby, severely, “and 
I found it in your room. I don’t remem- 
ber having received any duty on a box of 
cigars, Billy. I hope you were not trying 
to smuggle them in. I hope you were not 
trying to rob poor dear little Bobberts, 
Billy.” 

Billy held the nozzle limply in one hand 
and let the stream pour wastefully at his 
feet. 

“That box of cigars—” he began, 
weakly. “That box of cigars, the box you 
found in my room, well, that is a box of 
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cigars. You see, Mrs Fenelby,” he con- 
tinued, cautiously, “that box of cigars 
was up there in my room, and— Now, 
you know I wouldn’t try to smuggle any- 
thing in, don’t you? Now, I'll tell you all 
about it.” But he didn’t. He looked at 
the box thoughtfully. He saw now that 
he had been silly to buy a whole box. A 
man should not buy more than a handful 
at a time. 

“Well?” said Mrs Fenelby, impatiently. 

“Tsn’t that the box you bought when 
you went over to the station with Tom 
this morning?” asked Kitty, sweetly. 
“You brought back a box when you re- 
turned, you know.” 

Billy turned his head and glared at 
her. But she only smiled at him. He did 
not dare to look Mrs Fenelby in the eye. 

“Tom smokes a great deal, doesn’t he?” 
Kitty continued, lightly. “I wondered 
when you brought that box of cigars back 
with you if he hadn’t asked you to bring 
them over for him. That was what I 
thought the moment I saw you with them.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Billy, with 
relief. “That was how it was. I—I 
didn’t like to tell you about it, you know,” 
he assured Mrs Fenelby, eagerly. “I—I 
didn’t know just how Tom would feel 
about my telling. Tom will pay the duty 
when he comes home this evening. He 
couldn’t come home from the station— 
and miss his train—and all that sort of 
thing—just to pay the duty on a box of 
cigars, could he? So I brought them 
home. It is perfectly plain and simple! 
You see if he doesn’t pay the duty as 
soon as he gets in the house. Tom 
wouldn’t want to smuggle them in, Mrs 
Fenelby. You shouldn’t think Tom would 


do such a thing. I’m—I’m surprised that — 


you should think that of Tom.” 

Mrs Fenelby looked at him doubtfully, 
and then glanced at Kitty’s innocent face. 
She shook her head. It did not seem just 
what Tom would have done, but she could 
not deny that it might be so. She could 
ask Tom when he came home in the even- 
ing. She cast a glance at the lawn. Billy 
was pouring oceans of water at full pres- 
sure upon her pansy bed, and the poor 
flowers were dasing madly about. Some 
were already lying washed out by the 
roots. She uttered a ery of warning. 
Billy looked, and swung the nozzle 
sharply around. The scream that Kitty 
uttered told him he had hit another mark, 
and hit it fairly. He had deluged the 
smuggled pink shirt waist. Water was 
dripping from all its laces, and from Kit- 
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ty’s hair; and her cheeks glistened with 
pearly drops. She was drenched. . 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed, shaking her 
hanging arms and her down-bent head. 
Then, glancing at Billy, who stood idioti- 
eally regarding her, she laughed. He was 
a statue of miserable regret, and the 
limply held garden hose was pouring its 
stream unheeded into his low shoes. Wet 
as she was, and uncomfortable, she 
laughed, for Billy could not have looked 
more guilty if she had been sugar and had 
completely melted before his eyes. Even 
Mrs Fenelby laughed. 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit!” said Kitty, 
reassuring!ly. “Really, I don’t mind it at 
all. It was nice and cool.” 

She was very pretty, in Billy’s estima- 
tion, as she stood with a wisp or two of 
wet hair coquettishly straggling over her 
face. Mrs Fenelby would have said she 
looked mussy, but there is something dan- 
gerously enticing to a man in a moist bit 
of hair wandering astray over a pretty 
face. Before marriage, that is. It quite 
finished Billy. He forgave her all just 
on account of those few wet, wandering 
locks. 

“I’m so sorry!” he said, with enormous 
contrition. “I’m awfully sorry. 
I’m mighty sorry. Really, I’m sorry.” 

“Now, it doesn’t matter a bit,” said 
Kitty, lightly. “Not a bit! Ill just run 
up and get on something dry—” 

“You had better shut off the water,” 
said Mrs Fenelby, and went into the 
house. 

Billy laid the hose carefully at his feet. 

“T say,” he said, hesitatingly, to Kitty, 
“wear the one you had on last night—the 
white one. I—I think that one’s pretty.” 

“Oh, no!” said Kitty. “I ean’t wear 
that one. That one is all mussed up. I 
can’t wear that one again. I have a lovely 
blue one.” 

“No!” said Billy, whispering, and 
glancing suspiciously at the house. “Not 
blue! Please don’t! It—it’s dangerous.” 

“Oh, but it is a dream of a waist!” 
said Kitty. “You wait until you see it.” 

“No!” pleaded Billy again. “Not a 
blue one! If you wore a blue one I 
couldn’t help but notice it was blue. It 
isn’t safe. Don’t wear a blue one, or a 
green one, or a brown one. Just a white 
one. Not any other color; just white. 
You see,” he said, suddenly confidential, 
a tariff detective. I’m detecting for 
Tom. I told him I would, and I’ve got 
to keep my word. He has a notion some- 
one is smuggling things into the house 
without paying the duty, and he got me to 
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detect you for him. We're suspicious 
about your clothes. There’s a white waist, 
and this pink waist already, and if you go 
to wearing blue ones and all sorts of ecol- 
ors, I ean’t help but notiee it. I don’t 
want to get you into trouble with Tom, 
you know.” He hesitated a moment and 
then said: “You helped me out about 
those cigars.” 

“All right!” said Kitty, cheerfully, “I’ll 
wear a white one, but I think you might 


-be color blind if you really wanted to be 
nice.” 


Chapter VIII—The Field of Dishonor 


There was a train from the city at 6.02, 
and Tom was not likely to be home on one 
earlier. At 5.48 Kitty and Billy and Mrs 
Fenelby were sitting on the porch, and 
Bobberts was lying in a tilted-back rock- 
ing chair, behaving himself. It was a 
ealm and peaeeful suburban seene—the 
stillness and the loneliness and the mos- 
quitoes were all present. It was the idle 
time when no one eares whether time flies 
or halts. Mrs Fenelby had the table set 
and the cold dinner ready; Kitty was 
primped; and Billy should have had noth- 
ing in the world to do, but he had been 
opening and closing his watch every min- 
ute for the last half hour. He was un- 
easy. At 5.48 he arose and stretched out 
his arms. 

“T guess,” he said, as lazily as he could; 
“T guess I’ll walk down and meet Tom. 
I haven’t been out much today.” 

There was one thing he had te do. He 
had to see Tom before Mrs Fenelby could 
see him, and explain about that box of 
eizars. If Tom was to be held responsi- 
ble for the duty on it, Tom should at least 
know that a box of cigars had been 
brought into the house. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for Billy to see Tom, and 
explain a few things. 

“We have none of us been out enough 
today,” said Mrs Fenelby. “It will do 
us all good to walk down to the station, 
and we wiil take Bobberts.” 

Billy stood still. The cheerful expres- 
sion that had rested on his face faded. 
There would be a pretty lot of trouble if 
the whole lot of them went in a group, 
and he wondered that Kitty did not see 
this, and why she did not say something 
to dissuade Mrs Fenelby from leaving the 
house. He simply had to get a few words 
with Tom in private before Mrs Fenelby 
could ask her husband about the eigars. 

“T wouldn’t advise it,” said Billy, shak- 
ing his head. “No, indeed. I wouldn’t 
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take the chance, Laura.” He walked to 
the end of the porch, and peered earnestly 
at the western sky. It was a singularly 
elear and cloudless sky. “I’m afraid it 
will rain,” he explained, boldly. “It 
wouldn’t do to take Bobberts out and let 
him get rained on. It looks just like one 
of those evenings when a rain comes up 
all of a sudden. I wouldn’t risk it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs Fenelby, shortly, 
and she gathered the crowing Bobberts 
into her arms and started. Kitty also 
arose, but Billy hung back. 

“T guess I won’t go,” he declared. “It 
looks too much like rain.” 

“Nonsense!” declared Mrs Fenelby 

in, “You come right along. I don’t 
believe it will rain for a week.” 

There was nothing for him to do but 
to go, and he went. The three of them 
were standing on the platform when the 
6.02 pulled in, and they looked eagerly 
for Mr Fenelby, but they did not see 
him among the alighting commuters. Mr 
Fenelby saw them first. He saw them be- 
fore the train pulled up to the station, for 
he had been standing on the car plat- 
form with a box under his arm, ready to 
make a dash for home the moment the 
train stopped; but now he stepped back 
and, as the train slowed down, he jumped 
off on the opposite side of the train. 
There was a small row of evergreens on 


the little lawn of ‘the station, and he’ 


stepped behind one of them and waited. 
Between the thin branches of the tree he 
eould see his family, when the train pulled 
out, looking eagerly at the straggling ling 
of commuters. The box he held was 
heavy, and he hoped the family would 
soon decide that he had missed the train, 
and would go home, but he saw Mrs Fen- 
elby seat herself on the waiting-bench. 
He saw Kitty take a seat beside her, and 
he saw Billy, after evident hesitation, take 
the seat next to Kitty. The evergreen tree 
was small, and the next tree to it was ten 
feet distant. He was marooned behind 
that tree. 

Mr Fenelby instantly saw that he had 
done a foolish thing. He had that over- 
whelming sense of foolishness that comes 
to a man at times, when he thinks he has 
never done a sane and sound act in his 
whole silly life. Mr Fenelby realized that 
he had been foolish when he had bought, 
on the subscription plan, a complete set 
of Eugene Field’s works, bound in three- 
quarters levant morocco, twelve volumes, 
for thirty-six dollars. He realized that, 
although he had had to pay but five dol- 
ars down to the agent, he would have to 
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pay thirty per cent of the value of the 
whole set, in duty, the moment he took the 
books into the house. He realized that 
he had been silly to bring the whole heavy 
set home at one time. He realized that 
he had been positively childish when he 
thought of hiding himself behind this 
miserable little tree, with this heavy box 
in his arms and six suburban stores star- 
ing him full in the face. He wondered 
what the proprietors of the six stores 
would think of him if they happened to 
see him hiding there behind the tree, 
while his whole family awaited him on 
the station platform. And then, as he 
happened to remember that one of the 
stores was a drug store with a soda foun- 
tain, he shuddered. Given three subur- 
banites on a station platform, and a train 
not due for thirty minutes for which they 
must wait, and a soda fountain across the 
way, and the answer is that the three 
suburbanites will soon ‘be in the place 
where the soda fountain is. 

When Mrs Fenelby arose Mr Fenelby 
shifted the box of books into a more se- 
eure angle of his arm, and as the trio, and 
Bobberts, started across the track and 
lawn Mr Fenelby edged cautiously around 
the tree to keep it between him and them. 
The trade of smuggler has ever been one 
of wild adventure and excitement. 

He peered at them until they entered 
the drug store, and then he backed cau- 
tiously away, step by step, with the tree 
as a screen. As he reached the corner of 
the station he turned and ran, and as he 
turned he saw Billy hurry out of the drug 
store and run, and Mrs Fenelby and Kitty 
hurry out after Billy. Mr Fenelby did 
not wait to see if they also ran. Ile ran 
all the way home, and hurried into the 
house, and up the stairs to the attic. He 
felt better about the set of Field now. 
He had always wanted it, and he deserved 
it, for he had waited for it long. He 
could hide it in the attie and bring it into 
the realm of the tariff duty one volume 
at a time. He felt his way into the far- 
thest corner, and pushed the box under the 
rafters. It would not quite go back 
where he wanted it to go, for something 
was in the way of it. He pulled the other 
thing out. It was also a box. It was an- 
other box of Eugene Field in twelve vol- 
umes, three-quarter levant, and it was ad- 
dressed to “Mrs Thomas Fenelby.” There 
had never been any duty paid on books 
since the Commonwealth of Bobberts had 
been established. For a moment Mr Fen- 
elby frowned angrily; then he smiled. He 
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hid his set of Field in the other eorner of 
the attic, and hurried down stairs. 

He expected to find Billy there, for he 
had seen him start to run when he left the 
drug store, but there was no Billy in sight, 
and Mr Fenelby seated himself in the 
hammock and waited. He was ready to 
receive his returning family with an easy 
conscience. His box was well hidden. 
When they appeared in the distance he 
saw that they were all together, Billy and 
the two girls and Bobberts, and Mr Fen- 
elby arose and waved his hand to them. 
He was ready to be merry and jovial, and 
to tease them cheerfully because they had 
not seen him when he got off the train. 
But Mrs Fenelby climbed the poreh steps 
with an air of anger. 

“Good evening,” she said, coldly. “I 
see you are home.” 

She laid Bobberts in the chair, and 
faeed Mr Fenelby. 

“Now, I want to know what all this 
means!” she declared. “I think there is 
something peeuliar going on in this fam- 
ily. Why did Billy run all the way down 
to the next station so that he could be the 
first to meet you as you came home this 
evening? Why did you avoid us at the 
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Evening 


station and hurry home this way? You 
may think I am simple, Thomas Feuelby, 
but I believe somebody is smuggling 
things into the house without paying the 
tariff duty on them! I believe you and 
Billy are conspiring to rob poor dear lit- 
tle Bobberts, and I want to know the 
truth about it! I believe Kitty is in it 
too!” 

“Laura!” exelaimed Kitty, with hor- 
ror, recoiling from her, while the two men 
stood sheepishly. “Why, Laura Fenelby! 
If you say such a thing, I shall go right 
up and pack my elothes and go home!” 

“What clothes?” asked Mr Fenelby, 
meaningly. Kitty ignored the insinua- 
tion. 

“You three should not dare to look me 
in the face and talk about smuggling,” 
she declared. “You dare to aceuse me. 
I would like to have you explain about 
that box upstairs first.” 

Mr Fenelby and Billy and Mrs Fenelby 
paled. For one moment there was perfect 
silence, while Kitty, with folded arms, 
looked at them scornfully. Then, with 
strange simultaneousness, all three opened 
their mouths and said: 

“Tl explain about that box!” 

(To be Concluded.) 


Restful it is within my tent to lie 

And gaze into the star-set depths of sky 

When night is brooding o’er the peaceful earth. 
The lake like silver shines beneath the moon, 
Far distant sounds the wailing of a loon, 

The breeze among the trees just breathes a sigh 
Which seems to me a gentle lullaby. 


Morning 


Blest sleep, serene and dreamless, falls from heaven. 


When Morning opes her dazzling eyes 
And smiles down radiant from the skies, 
The birds’ glad song awakens me 

To join in their sweet ecstasy. 

The air seems full of life and light, 

The lake in laughter masks its might, 
The day just dawning seems to be 
God’s pure and perfect gift to me— 


A fragment of eternity. 
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T the present moment 
Mrs Gilman’s brilliant 
destructive and construc- 
tive criticism of the fam- 
/ ily as it is, Mrs Parsons’ 
thought-compelling stud- 
ies of the same subject 
and Mr Wells’ piquant prophesies regard- 
ing the family of the future are giving 
a glamourous aspect of newness to a social 
problem which is really “as old as the 
hills:” attempts have been made by con- 
scientious reformers in a good many 
countries and a good many ages to per- 
suade their fellows to break away from 
the traditional family life, and to these 
attempts our own country has contrib- 
uted her fair share. Our past ventures 
along this line are not conclusive, per- 
haps, one way or the other; but they 
are certainly of a nature to “give us 
pause” in the presence of the present in- 
novation, as the following brief chronicle 
of them will make clear. 
Jemima Wilkinson’s Jerusalem 

In 1786 Jemima Wilkinson, a young and 
fair Quakeress of Rhode Island, who had 
been declared dead by her physicians, 
arose from her coffin during her funeral 
and announced to her astonished relatives 
and friends that “her former self had 
died and passed into the land of spirit,” 
that she was returning to earth in her 
“resurrection and spiritual body,” and 
that she had received “a commission from 
the Holy One investing her with the 
power of Jesus Christ until his seeond 
coming to judge the world.” She affirmed 
further that she had been authorized to 
“raise up a holy and elect chureh on the 
earth who would share with her in her 
first resurrection and be present to wit- 
ness her equal glory with Christ when he 
should descend in the clouds of heaven ;” 
that in this church “there should be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage 
and those who had wives should be as 
those who had none;” and that “no 
man should say that aught of the things 
he possessed was his own, but all things 
should be held in common.” 

Soon after this dramatic announcement 
Jemima set forth with a number of fol- 
lowers for “the wilderness” to the west- 
ward and founded a community, which 
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she named Jerusalem, in Genesee county, 
New York, of which the Genesee In- 
dians were at that time practically the 
sole inhabitants. There she arrayed her- 
self in kilts and top boots, and, adapt- 
ing herself in every way to pioneer con- 
ditions, was much liked and admired by 
her copper-colored neighbors. Her Jeru- 
salem soon numbered over forty families, 
and after the few initial hardships inevi- 
table to pioneering were past, it prospered. 
It continued to prosper for nearly forty 
years, but it did not long survive the 
death of its swashbuckling prophetess. 

Jemima Wilkinson’s Jerusalem was 
probably the first community in this 
country that was a purely native prod- 
uct. All the communities which had pre- 
ceeded it had been organized by religious 
refugees from the Old World, and for a 
good many years after the establish- 
ment of “Jerusalem,” no community of 
native origin seems to have emerged. 
Mount Lebanon, New York, the first 
Shaker community, was founded one year 
after Jerusalem by the disciples of an un- 
lettered English cook, Ann Lee. 

During a number of years beginning 
with 1820, one Joseph Smith, a native of 
Sharon, Vermont, who described himself 
as “a rough stone who desires the learn- 
ing of heaven alone,’ was vouchsafed 
visions near Palmyra, New York, which 
resulted in the publication of the Book 
of Mormon in 1830. The same year, the 
first Mormon group was established and 
the Church of Latter-Day Saints was 
founded. But the history of Mormonism 
is too familiar to need repetition. 

“*Complex marriage”’ 

In the early thirties a great religious 
revival swept over the country. Among 
those who were deeply stirred thereby 
was John Humphrey Noyes, then a theo- 
logieal student at Andover. He was at 
first disposed to enter the foreign mission 
field, but observing the emptiness of the 
religious experience of the majority of 
nominal Christians, he decided to devote 
himself to the development of a more 
spiritual life in the home churches. To 
this end (after meeting with various re- 
buffs because he was not deemed by his 
colleagues sufficiently orthodox) he re- 
tired to his father’s farm in Putney, Ver- 
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mont, for a season of self-examination 
and study. There he perfeeted a new and 
original interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, which came to be known in course 
of time as “perfectionism.” 

Perfeetionism taught that the second 
coming of Christ was a past event; that 
it had oceurred, as predicted, within the 
lifetime of some of those who had seen 
Christ in the flesh, and that since then 
the true disciples of Christ were living, 
not under the law, but under grace, and 
could have personal spiritual communi- 
cation with him. 

Mr Noyes was not long in converting 
his mother, his two sisters, his younger 
brother and this brother’s wife and a num- 
ber of the villagers to his doctrines; and 
this group, before the end of a decade 
(during which perfectionism had won ad- 
herents several states), formally 
adopted community of goods and a sys- 
tem of eugenics which they denominated 
“complex marriage.” 

This program having aroused intense 
opposition in the eountryside, Mr Noyes 
decided that the wisest course was to 
disband the group for the time being and 
let the storm blow over—which was done. 
Bnt this was only an apparent defeat. In 
July, 1847, a perfectionist convention was 
held in central New York, out of which 
grew a combination between Mr Noyes 
and a number of other perfeetionists for 
the establishment at Oneida, New York, 
of a perfectionist community. 

The numerical growth of the Oneida 
community was rapid. The membership, 
whieh was eighty-seven on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1849, was over two hundred by the 
20th of February, 1851. A new group 
was organized at Putney and branches 
were established at Wallingford (Conneeti- 
eut), Newark (New Jersey), Cambridge 
(Vermont), and Brooklyn and Manlius 
(New York). Some finaneial difficulties 
were encountered in these early days, but 
after 1855, when it was decided to limit 
the membership and foeus all the aetivi- 
ties at Oneida and Wallingford, the un- 
dertaking prospered financially. Oneida 
engaged in a variety of industrial and 
agricultural activities and acquired a 
national reputation for the excellence of 
its produets—partieularly for its canned 
fruits and vegetables. Furthermore, 
thanks to the adoption of a highly in- 
genious and effective system of mutual 
criticism, the community remained re- 
markably free from dissensions. 

All the evidence goes to show that 
“complex marriage’ was under the most 
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rigid religious control at Oneida and 
was practiced there with sincerity, con- 
scientionsness, dignity and _ restraint. 
Nevertheless during the seventies, a num- 
ber of New York state clergymen felt 
called upon to embark in a campaign 
against it, and sueceeded in so far rous- 
ing publie opinion that it was formally 
abandoned in 1879 at the suggestion of 
Mr Noyes himself, who did not feel justi- 
fied in foreing the community into a con- 
flict with the authorities of the state. A 
year and a half later community of 
property was also abandoned, and the 
Oneida community ceased to exist as a 
community in the striet sense of that 
word. It was sueceeded, however, by the 
Oneida Community, Limited, a joint stock 
company, Which is almost as interesting 
as was the community by reason of the 
large amount of sentiment it has con- 
trived to introduce into its business af- 
fairs. This company, whieh now has a 
capital of $1,200,000, is carrying on the 
same industries as the former community 
organization, and others, and on a la 
seale. Outside of its stockholders, it 
gives employment to about eight hun- 
dred persons, whom it endeavors to bene- 
fit by speeial contributions to sehools, 
churehes and relief associations; by pro- 
viding reading rooms and oceasional en- 
tertainments; by paying a bonus of $150 
to sueh as build homes for themselves; 
by paying them extra interest on all 
their money deposits with the company; 
and in a variety of other ways. 

Half a dozen years before the Oneida 
eommunity had actually taken form a 
band of German immigrants, seceders 
from Lutheranism, came to the United 
States in search of religious freedom. 
They called themselves “true inspiration- 
ists” (from their belief that God reveals 
himself now, as in scriptural times, to 
persons who are worthy of his confi- 
dence), and they called their two lead- 
ers—Christian Metz, a carpenter, and 
Barbara Heinemann, an _ uneducated 
peasant girl—“inspired instruments.” 
They settled first in New York state, near 
Buffalo, and then migrated to Amana, 
Iowa, where they now occupy, nearly 
two thousand strong, seven adjoining vil- 

They make cotton prints, yarns, 
flannels and other woolen goods and 
farm extensively. They hold their goods 
in common, eat in groups of from thirty 
to fifty and exalt celibacy without abso- 
lutely forbidding marriage. 

The “true inspirationists” are reported 
to have “the largest membership and the 
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highest commercial rating for wealth and 
eredit of all the existing communistic so- 
cieties.” 

There have been many eommunistic 
groups, secular and religious, in the last 
fifty or sixty years, some of them seeking 
to modify the conventional standards of 
family life. Fourierism, which swept the 
country in the forties, was based rather 
on a rotation of labor than on eommu- 
nism and tampered little with the family, 
exeept in imposing a common table and 
great, barraek-like buildings, ealled phal- 
ansteries, as dwellings. 

Vagaries of Brook Farm 

Brook Farm (founded 1841) which 
even so dignified and sympathetie an ob- 
server as Emerson could not resist char- 
acterizing as “an age of reason in a 
patty-pan,” was due directly to the de- 
sire of the Boston Transcendental club to 
realize the ideals of New England trans- 
eendentalism, and did not become thor- 
oughly Fourierite till near the end of its 
career. It owes its fame less to its sig- 
nificance as a social experiment, which 
was nearly nil, than to its associations 
with Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller and 
the latter’s transeendental heifer and to 
the facts that there Charles A. Dana “or- 
ganized a band of griddle-eake servitors” 
and that there George William Curtis 
trimmed lamps. 

Mr Alcott’s ‘‘Apple Slump” 

Brook Farm was indirectly responsible 
for the colony of Fruitlands (near Har- 
vard, Massachusetts), which was essen- 
tially anarchistie in its ideals, although 
its founder, Bronson Aleott (ealled ‘by 
the irreverent “Plato Skimpole”), would 
have repudiated no doubt an anarehistie 
label. Emerson, the gently mordant, des- 
eribed Alcott as “a tedious arehangel” al- 
ways feeling of his shoulders to see if 
wings were sprouting. It was Aleott 
of whom Lindsay Swift wrote: “This 
philosopher would gladly have conversed 
under a noonday sun until the sweat 
poured down his face, but for physical 
toil he had no affinity.” And it was 
Aleott, probably, whom the daughter of 
Father Taylor had in mind when she 
charaeterized the transcendentalist as a 

who “dove into the infinite, soared 
into the illimitable and never paid cash.” 

In the spring of 1843, this eccentric 
Aleott, who had not joined Brook Farm 
because it was not “thoroughgoing” 
enough, persuaded an Englishman, named 
Charles Lane, who was dreaming of “a 
true harmonic association,” to buy a farm 
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of one hundred aeres of poor land in 
Harvard, Massaelusetts, on which there 
was nothing worth mentioning except an 
orehard of ten piayed-out apple trees. 
To vhis farm, which Aleott called Fruit- 
lands, in honor of said apple trees no 
doubt, he brought Mrs Aleott and their 
four children (the youngest a baby) and 
a Miss Page, who acted as a sort of gov- 
erness, and here he was joined by Lane, 
by Lane’s son William, and by several 
other men. 

Fruitlands was nothing if not “thor- 
oughgoing.” “The greater part of man’s 
duty,” said Aleott, “eonsists in leaving 
alone much that he is in the habit of 
doing. . . . Shall I become a hire- 
ling or hire others? Shall I subjugate 
eattle? Shall I trade? Shall I elaim 
property in any created things? Shall I 
adopt a form of religion? Shall I be- 
eome a parent? [Bear in mind that this 
unusually thoreughgoing philosopher 
had at this time four young children to 
his eredit.] Shall I interest myself in 
politics? To how many of these ques- 
tions, could we ask deeply enongh, could 
they be heard as having relation to our 
eternal welfare, would the response be— 
‘Abstain! Be not so active to do as sin- 
eere to be.’” 

“No animal food was to be eaten,” says 
one who observed Frnitlands at close 
range; “nor were butter, cheese, eggs or 
milk allowed—nothing that in the taking 
would cause pain or seem like robbing 
any animal. . . . Tea, coffee, mo- 
lasses and riee were forbidden for two 
reasons—beeause they were in part for- 
eign luxuries and in part the produet of 
slave labor. Water alone for drink, 
fruit in plenty and some vegetables were 


allowed; but in these last a distinction - 


was made between those which grow in 
the air and those which grow downward, 
like potatoes and others which form un- 
derground. The latter were less suited 
for what these visionaries termed a 
‘ehaste supply’ for their bodily needs.” 

Linen alone was deemed suitable for 
wearing apparel, because eotton goods 
were produced by slave labor and woolen 
goods by robbing sheep. Plowing was 
eondemned because it demanded the labor 
of oxen. The Fruitlanders relied on “the 
sober eulture of devout men,” on “un- 
corrupted fields and unworldly persons.” 

Small wonder the career of Fruitlands 
was brief! 

At the coming of cold weather (by 
which time Lane’s funds were exhausted 
and the Fruitlanders were glad to share 
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the profane viands of the neighboring 
farmers’ tables) “this consociate family 
in harmony with the primitive instincts 
of man,” whose projects—to quote Em- 
erson again—“were without feet or 
hands,” disbanded. Anent their disper- 
sion Lowell wrote: 


“Our nipping climate hardly suits 
The ripening of ideal fruits, 
His theories vanquish us all summer, 
But winter makes him dumb and 
dumber.” 


Lane and his son joined the Shakers, 
and Alcott, it is said, desired to do the 
same; but long-suffering Mrs Alcott, 
whose sense of humor was strong (as is 
evidenced by her having rechristened 
Fruitlands “Apple Slump”), interposed 
her veto. 

Roman Catholicism has been practi- 
cally demonstrating in all Christendom 
for centuries, through its orders of monks 
and nuns, the possibility of a communal 
existence independent of the family; and 
the only groups in our country which 
have succeeded in maintaining for a long 
period both community of goods and a 
departure from monogamiec marriage 
have been of religious origin, religion 
having been the only force strong enough 
to render all sorts and conditions of men 
amenable to discipline. 

Ephrata (Pennsylvania), a community 
formed about 1732 by a German baker. 
at the period of its greatest prosperity 
was called The Cloister, and had an order 
of “spiritual virgins,” who shaved their 
hair, and a “tonsured brotherhood,” 
whose dress bore a striking resemblance 
to that of the white friars. Ephrata, by 
the way, seems to have taken on a new 
lease of life recently and is more pros- 
perous at the present moment than it has 
been for thirty years. 

The celibacy and the separation from 
the world of the Shakers are among the 
basie principles of monasticism; and to 
the celibacy, probably, is largely due the 
almost entire freedom from the dissen- 
sions of which family jealousies are a 
fruitful souree. The Shakers have se- 
cured the negative result of a society free 
from open vices, from overwork, from 
poverty and the fear of poverty; a society 
without saloons, gambling dens, brothels, 
lawyers, police courts, judges, prisons 
and poorhouses; and yet their spotless 
living fails to be convincing and alluring 
to strong and aspiring natures. 

The perfectionists must be admitted to 
have succeeded in providing a substitute 
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for monogamie marriage which worked 
very well in the limited sphere within 
which it was applied. Their “complex 
marriage” was abandoned out of defer- 
ence to a hostile public opinion, not be- 
eause it had failed. Indeed, to the 
Oneida community belongs the distine- 
tion of carrying communism to its logical 
conclusion by making it include every re- 
lation of life. When “complex marriage” 
was abandoned by Oneida, John Hum- 
phrey Noyes declared that “the practica- 
bility of complete communism of prop- 
erty and affection (under certain well- 
defined conditions) had been fully dem- 
onstrated” by his experiment. 

This remarkable man was clear-sighted 
enough to discern that the institution of 
the family, which is based on private 
property, is inherently incompatible with 
communism, which is the denial of pri- 
vate property. “The first step out of 
communism,” says one of his disciples, 
“was taken when ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ were 
applied to husbands and wives; then fol- 
lowed naturally an exclusive interest in 
children; then the desire to accumulate in- 
dividual property for their present and 
future use;” and then the abandonment 
of common property became inevitable. 
If some of our superficial socialists would 
study the writings and eareer of John 
Humphrey Noyes, they would be less 
glib in their assurances that socialism has 
no tendeney to conventional 
family life. 

No purely secular group that has in- 
terfered with both the family and pri- 
vate property has lasted long enough to 
have a history. There are many indica- 
tions that a wave of communistie enthu- 
siasm is about to sweep over the country, 
and it is not unfitting to remind the 
public, whose memory is_proverbially 
short, that waves of communistie enthusi- 
asm have swept over the country before. 
The religious motive, which was formerly 
almost the only incentive to exalted ac- 
tions, is gradually being supplanted in 
modern society by a variety of humani- 
tarian motives, some one or more of 
which may prove an adequate basis for 
the communistie colony one of these days. 
But it is a far call from this to general 
communism. The chances are that the 
“morbid familism” which was deplored 
in the Brook Farm table-talk over sixty 
years ago in very much the same language 
in which it was lately deplored in the 
table-talk of Upton. Sinelair’s Helicon 
Hall will manage to worry along for 
some little time yet. 


A Red Letter Day 


By Anne Warner 


x T is an annual affair, and 

Zi) not one of us will allow 

any other pleasure—or 

¢ duty either—to interfere 

with the reunion of the six 

-who went to school to- 

gether when life was 

young, and who have broken bread to- 

gether and exchanged experiences on a 

summer’s day every year since. There 

are now several white hairs scattered 

among us—dead ones, of course; and a 

few wrinkles—or, I should say, lines of 

character; and eyeglasses are tucked con- 

veniently, if not conspicuously, into the 
chiffon fronts of two or three of us. 

Fate has given us varying fortunes. 
One, our bright Penny, is the bravest and 
sunniest of invalids. Nell is still un- 
spoiled by the vanities and cares of the 
world and the deceitfulness of riches. A 
third, after years of leisure and maidenly 
independence, is struggling with the many 
problems that arise when one finds one’s 
self married and possessed of a decidedly 
inclined “tree,” with five “twigs” to bend 
in the way they should go; and whom, 
since her somewhat sudden acquisition, we 
eall “Ma.” Then there’s De—short for 
deviator—happy as the day is long, bless 
her! And dear Beth, who might have 
graced a palace, only the palace is want- 
ing. For a few hours at least we are 
girls again; and what a good time we 
have, with laughter in our eyes and some- 
times with tears in our hearts! We call 
each other by the old nicknames and are 
unreservedly ourselves; for we not only 
follow the Bible injunction to love one 
another, but we understand one another 
as well. Far fall the day when we are 
no longer six! 

Our last meeting was at my home. As 
we sat down to the table after a fore- 
noon’s visit, I proposed that, by way of 
further heart to heart talk, we should re- 
late the recent sayings and doings of our 
childrem or of the children of our “next 
of kin,” the aneedotes to be completed 
within the time taken for eating a course 
—fagot fashion. 

“No excuses or apologies allowed,” I 
stipulated, “only J demand to be exeused, 
having done my part of the entertaining 
by getting up the courses themselves and 
by offering this brilliant suggestion. This 


melon puneh doesn’t improve by standing 
—come, “Ma,” give us your tale of woe!” 

“Which one?” asked “Ma” with a dis- 
pairing gesture and uplifted brows. “Let 
me have a little time to decide. And girls, 
let’s make her pay the penalty of think- 
ing up such a nerve consuming notion by 
making her tell the first story; she prob- 
ably has one up her sleeve.” 

“Not a bit of it,” I protested. “I can’t 
think of a thing my one ewe lamb has 
ever said that is worth repeating, and 
you all know I never could—” 

“Fib as well as you ean preach and 
cook! They shan’t bother you,” spoke 
up kind-hearted De. “Lots of funny 
things happen at our house, and I don’t 
mind a bit being the first one to hold 
forth before this company.” 

“You dear thing, there’d be but one 
story, a serial!” remarked Nell, giving her 
a loving nudge. “We’ve all mentally re- 
served the dessert course for you. Beth, 
suppose you begin, as you are unfortu- 
nate enough to have the seat of honor.” 

“T ought to have plenty to tell.” sighed 
Beth; “but perhaps the very size of my 
brood keeps me from having time to re- 
member things. Let’s see—lI’ve often 
been sorely troubled because Eunice brow- 
beats and domineers over Lois so inees- 
santly that the child has no spirit left. 
Eunice is nearly two years younger, you 
remember, but far more pugnacious and 
determined. One day when even easy-go- 


ing Lois had borne all she could, she ap- - 


pealed to me for redress. I seized the 
opportunity to give a lesson and said: 
‘But, Lois dear, why don’t you stand up 
for your own rights? You are older than 
Eunice, why do you let her treat you so?’ 
The child’s face instantly showed that she 
appreciated the force of this novel sug- 
gestion, then that she saw the diffieulties 
in the way of self-assertion and, quick as 
a flash, she drew down her little mouth 
and said, in a sanctimonious voice, ‘Be- 
cause I wish to be ke-ind.’ ” 

“Tsn’t Lois the one you wrote me 
about?” I put in. “One day when your 
husband came home and found you had 
gone out, he asked the children if they 
knew where your destination was, and she 
said she didn’t know, but perhaps you 
took it to market with you?” 

“Yes, she’s the one; their father does 
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not believe in ‘talking down’ to children,” 
was the loyal reply. 

“Oh, dear, now it’s my turn,” said “Ma” 
plaintively. “I don’t know any more 
what to say than I did before, but I do 
know that my ‘steps’ are queer! [Chue- 
kles.] Well, here goes! The very first 
warm days in spring we have a load of 
sand dumped in the back yard, and when 
I turn the twins loose into it I know 
where they are for a few minutes, and 
have time to turn round and attend to 
the wants of the older ones. You may 
all think you have trials of your own, but 
just wait till some of your babies grow 
up! [Groans.] I get on beautifully with 
the little ones; but a big boy feels so im- 
portant and independent, and a girl of 
fifteen is so—so—philosophical nowadays. 
[Groans.] Not long ago I had to reprove 
Marion very seriously, and she looked up 
indifferently when I was out of breath 
and said to me, pleasantly: ‘Oh, cheer up, 
mother, cheer up!’ 

“But to get back to the sand heap: 
This year we had a lot of kittens, and the 
twins used to take them out to play with, 
making houses in the sand, putting the 
kittens in and covering them, and all that. 
One morning they ‘shut the door,’ a trifle 
too long on one small feline, with a re- 
sult that surprised them. Their chatter 
was followed by an ominous stillness, and 
I was just pricking up my ears when they 
both made their appearance. One had a 
kitten stretched limp and lifeless on her 
two outspread hands, as she came up to 
me and asked: ‘Mother, can you do any- 
thing for this? Here’s a perfectly good 
eat spoiled! ” 

We all laughed exeept Penny, who said: 
“Poor little thing!” 

_“The three younger children,” contin- 
ued “Ma,” “talk such slang that I hardly 
know what they mean sometimes. After 
your last visit, Nell, I overheard one of 
them ask the others, ‘What makes Aunt 
Eleanor wear stars in her harkers?’ 
There! I’m done—just in time! Now, 
Pen dear, you’re it.” 

“I’m sure our hostess put in that ‘next 
of kin,’ for my benefit,” said Penny, with 
a smile a seraph might envy. “If I 
haven’t any bairns of my own, I’m ecer- 
tainly blessed with plenty of nephews and 
nieces. You’ve all heard so much about 
my first namesake—she never leaves me 
long without something new to tell. You 
know how democratic she is. Night before 
last she brought in a strange child to din- 
ner, and as we went into the dining room 
she whispered ‘please don’t notice her 
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manners, Aunty; she hasn’t any.’ I think 

I’ve written some of you how she erept 

into my room early Christmas morning 

and told me that the tree was covered with 

‘angel’s hair.’ 

“Another little five year old Penelope 
has just been visiting us, and her prayer 
after she had been with us a short time, 
is better to tell here than to our neigh- 
bors. ‘Dear Lord,’ she prayed, ‘please do 
not make any more dogs; they are not 
necessary, and I do not like to hear them 
bark.’ 

“Is there time for one more? You re- 
member that Helen had six boys before 
May came. When the arrival of a baby 
sister was announced, one of the boys 
raised his voice in lamentation and ejac- 
ulated, ‘She’s gone and spoiled our base- 
ball nine!’ ” 

“T shall have to talk slowly,” said Nell, 
taking up her saiad fork. “What is this 
made of? Will you give me the recipe? 
This summer Dick has been intensely in- 
terested in a flower garden of his own, ° 
and planted a border all ’round it from 
a package of seeds which took his fancy. 
As the plants developed, he weeded and 
tended them with great care till one of 
his boy friends succeeded in convincing 
him that his flower-bed had a thriving 
edge of a succulent but very common 
vegetable. He came running excitedly 
to me, burst out erying and exclaimed: 
‘It’s nothing but lettuce, mother—l-e-t- 
t-i-s—they spelt it wrong!’ ” 

“He’s not the first one who has wept 
over the intricacies of English as she is 
spelt,” langhed De, who misspells to this 
day, if she is a professor’s wife. 

“Well,” De went on, “just before 
I came away I heard Ted and Betty 
trying to decide on the hymns we are 
to sing at home Sunday evening, which 
they have the privilege of selecting. 
They nearly came to blows because Ted 
wanted to begin with ‘Nero my God to 
Thee,’ or, ‘The horsey in his blinders 
bows down to wood and stone;’ and Betty 
wanted the ‘steeped eyelids.’ ” 

We all smiled uneertainly, so she 
quoted, 

“*When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep.’” 
“You have the most original children 

dear,” began Penny, when De exclaimed, 

popping a chocolate peppermint into her 
mouth, “How ean I tell my stories when 
you all keep interrupting so?” 

“To continue in my next, which, how- 
ever, does not go to show any striking 
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evidences of originality in my child, nor 
of superlative patience on the part of 
her mother. When Betty came in erying, 
for—it seemed to me—the seventy times 
eighth time with the same complaint, 
‘Dorothy seratched me!’ I forgot myself 
far enough to exclaim, impulsively, ‘Next 
time, scratch her back!’ 

“Dorothy lives near us and the two 
children went to sehool together the fol- 
lowing day, as usual. One of our neigh- 
bors happened to be close behind, and 
soon noticed Betty vigorously clawing the 
back of Dorothy’s coat. Inquiring the 
cause of this demonstration, Betty set 
her curiosity at rest by saying, ‘Dorothy’s 
always pinching and scratching me, and 
my mother told me next time she scratched 
me to scratch her back!’ ” 

“T really think Teddy is original. One 
night, for some unknown reason, he 
wouldn’t say his prayers. So I put him 
to bed, and left him, saying, ‘If you per- 
sist in refusing to say your prayers to- 
night, Teddy, it is between God and 

ou,’ 

“T told Theodore of it when I got down 
stairs, and a little later he went up and 
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said, ‘Goodnight, Ted; I hope you’ve been 
a good boy, and said your prayers.’ ” 

“‘Now, father,’ came a decided voice 
from the darkness, ‘that’s between God 
and me. What are you and mother but- 
ting in for?’” 

De settled back in her chair, but, glane- 
ing in Nell’s direction, saw that she was 
still eating. 

“Tf this is a serial, it’s nobody’s fault 
but yours, Nell,” she exclaimed. “I be- 
lieve you’re doing it on purpose!” 

“There’s time for the ‘eonclusion’,” said 
Nell, wickedly. 

Watching every mouthful of the tease, 
De thought a moment, and began afresh. 

“Last Thanksgiving, my youngest sis- 
ter’s engagement hadn’t been announced, 
but Mr Blank was invited to the family 
dinner. Knowing my daughter’s propen- 
sity for asking pointed questions, I 
thought I would forestall her by a little 
judicious explanation, so I said: ‘You 
mustn’t be surprised, Betty, if Mr Blank 
comes to our Thanksgiving dinner. You 
see, Aunt Jessie expects to marry him, 
some day.’ ” 

“Does he know it?’ ” inquired Betty. 


By Fannie B. Ward 


HEN General Guzman Blanco, late 
dictator of Venezuela, came into 
power, in 1871, his first ruthless 

act was to drive all the nuns and monks 
out of the country and take posses- 
sion of their vast wealth in the name of 
the new government, namely himself. 
While a good deal of this property, con- 
fiseated ostensibly “for the publie good,” 
went to replenish his own depleted coffers 
and to set up expensive statues of him- 
self in every city, town and hamlet of 
Venezuela, some of it was put to better 
uses, 

Perhaps the finest example of the latter 
is the great university in the heart of the 
city of Caraeas, which is today the most 
famous and thorough institution of learn- 
inz in the southern hemisphere. It oceu- 
pies an entire square and its facade of 
purest Gothie, with long windows of ex- 
quisitely stained glass, forms one side of 


the Plaza Guzman Blanco, whose other 
three sides are occupied by the federal 
palace and other offices of the government. 

For nearly three centuries the enormous 
building housed the most populous and 
powerful Carmelite convent in South 
America, whose large revenues were al- 
most entirely derived from an extensive 
eceoa plantation, called El Chuao, whieh 
was owned and worked by the industrioas 
friars. Of course the plantation was con- 
fiseated along with the convent when its 
gray-cowled owners were driven homeless 
and penniless into an unfriendly world; 
and to this day El Chuao supports the 
university. 

Science, law, medicine and all the “olo- 
gies” (except theology) are taught within 
the time-hallowed walls of this university, 
by thirty-two professors, mostly brought 
from Europe. All the professionally 
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inclined youth of Venezuela are found 
among its five hundred students, as well 
as many from Peru, Brazil, Colombia and 
far Argentina. Under the same roof is 
the national library (50,000 volumes), and 
a very creditable miscellaneous museum. 
Both are open at all times to the public, 
and are presided over by Dr Adolf Ernst, 
an eminent German scholar, who 1s a 
member of all the leading scientific socie- 
ties of Europe and is equally well known 
at Harvard and Yale, and the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. 

Inside the university walls are two im- 
mense patios, or roofless inner court- 
yards, one behind the other, each beauti- 
fied with flower-beds and blossoming 
shrubs around its central fountain. 

The first patio contains also a statue in 
bronze of Dr Vargas, a former wealthy 
citizen of Caracas, who gave the first 
thousand books which began the present 
magnificent library. In the second court- 
yard stands the marble “presentment” of 
Senor Don Cajagal, an eminent Venezue- 
lan who was the founder of mathematical 
study in the country, and who bequeathed 
to the university museum his large private 
collection representing the three kingdoms 
of nature. 

In these cool and flowery court yards, 
where sandaled monks once glided noise- 
lessly, the students of today pace to and 
fro, memorizing aloud their lessons, after 
the manner of all Spanish-Americans. 
It is a queer custom, but one which pre- 
vails universally in the southern countries, 
from the first school on the Mexican side 
of the Rio Grande to the last one north of 
Cape Horn, to study at the top of the 
voice, with the legs in motion. The trav- 
eler in South America does not need to 
ask where schools are situated, for the 
buzz and din of oral study proclaims 
them blocks away. 

In front of the university, in the center 
of the Plaza Guzman Blanco, is a splendid 
equestrian statue in bronze of General 
Blanco, the horse standing on its tail and 
pawing the air in the usual impossible 
attitude of artist’s steeds. Close by, con- 
spicuously set in the front wall of the huge 
quadrangular palace, is a marble tablet, 
lettered with gold, set by the thrifty dic- 
tator during his brief time of power, 
proclaiming the fact that the “illustrious 
American,” as he loved to be called, was 
the founder of the palacio federal. 
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Though built of brick and stucco and 
only one story in hight, it is the largest 
and handsomest edifice in Caracas and one 
of the finest in South Ameriea. It covers 
about two acres and contains the halls 
of congress, the law courts and other 
branches of the government. Wide ave- 
nues surround it on three sides, each set 
with double rows of trees, after the style 
of the boulevards of Paris. A carriage 
reao runs through the middle of it from 
street to street, the central patio entered 
at either side by magnificent bronze 
gates, always open and guarded by sol- 
diers. 

The very best of Caracas chocolate, as 
the product of all Venezuela goes in mar- 
ket parlance, comes from the Chuao plan- 
tation which supports the university. 

To learn what chocolate really is—a eup 
truly “fit for the gods”’—one should 
drink it where it grows, with surroundings 
in accord; in a Caracas patio, for exam- 
ple, reclining in a hammock and served by 
some dark-eyed Panchita or Dolores. 

It constitutes the universal desayune, or 
first breakfast, taken immediately on ris- 
ing with a butterless bit of crusty bread, 
merely to sustain the inner man until 
the noonday almuerzo, or breakfast 
proper. 

If you happen to be visiting the Uni- 
versity of Caracas about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, you will doubtless be asked to 
indulge in the “eup that cheers” with the 
thirty professors. They always take it at 
that hour, seated in high-backed chairs 
around an immense oval table of inlaid 
woods, in the beautifully freseoed room 
where the academy meetings are held. 

All over the world the cocoa output 
has advanced enormously during the last 
five years. A German cocoa trade journal 
of recent date says that at present the 
total production of coeoa amounts to 
105,720 tons a year; and that the United 
States is by far the largest consumer. 
Eeuador produces the greatest amount 
(28,433 tons in the year 1901), and Ven- 
ezuela ranks as the sixth country in cocoa 
production. Last year its entire output 
amounted to 13,048 tons. Germany has 
inereased the production of cocoa in all 
her colonies fully 40 per cent in the past 
few years and is still rapidly pushing it. 
Even the gold coast of Africa has become 
a large producer of cocoa and increased 
its annual crop 148 per cent. 
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Don’t Run Away 


Mr Eprtor: The letter under the de- 
partment of Happiness and Health, en- 
titled “A Family Which Needs Some- 
thing,” was read by me with the peculiar 
sort of sympathy that goes out to all those 
who say something that is in my heart 
and that I would have liked to have put 
in words myself. 

Mr “Man-of-the-House,” this is only an 
attempt by one blind man to lead another, 
but as I earn my bread by giving advice, 
I am going to tell you what I think we can 
do to relieve the conditions that exist in 
our respective households and that you 
have described so much better than I 
could. 

Family life, to be a success, must be 
co-operative. I am willing to concede that 
ten years of bachelorhood is the worst 
possible training for an ideal man of the 
house. To that fact, you and I will do 


well to lay more than half of the difficul-- 


ties that so much perplex us now. For we 
have no right to persuade the woman we 
love into marrying us and then give our 
business the best of everything in us. Un- 
less we can give fully one-half of our lives 
to our wives, and that the good-natured 
half, leaving our eares and worries se- 
eurely locked up “after 6,” we are dis- 
honest and unfair. 

No woman can make a happy home out 
of money, and your letter does not admit 
that you have ever furnished her much 
else. There must be loving, thoughtful, 
cheerful service and lots of it, twelve 
months in the year. When Maggie takes 
a well-earned vacation and Katie is sick 
and no “wash lady” can be found, it is 
for you to get right out about 4 a m, and 
have a jolly time of helping your wife 
wash. All you will do is help, try as you 
may. You would do three times as disagree- 
able things on a hunting trip and eall it 
“fun,” and you ean do this if you will go 
at it in the right spirit, and be all the bet- 
ter for it. It is true you will be willing 
to go to bed a little earlier that night, but 


it will in no way interfere with your land- 
ing a large contract, pleading a case, or 
doing well your usual business. 

You must take time with your children. 
You eannot be a mother, but with a little 
study and a great deal of sympathy and 
patience you ean be the next best thing in 
the world—a father. The pleasure you 
will get is well worth the lifetime of con- 
stant effort it reqtiires to make even a 
partial success of the position. 

Don’t ever again be a coward and run 
away from the family tempests that will 
come where there are a lot of healthy chil- 
dren. If anyone runs let it be your wife, 
who has stood the brunt of things all day. 
You will fail many times, if you are no 
stronger than I, but possibly in five or ten 
years, if you keep trying, you can learn to 
laugh and look pleasant when you are 
tired and worn out. Laugh when you feel 
like swearing; laugh when you feel like 
erying, and it will prove a sure eure for 
half the troubles of the ordinary family. 

If that boy who does not like his school 
and who sometimes runs away, had a 
father who took the time to be a “chum” 
to and with his eldest son, do you not 
think that the two “chums” could together 
talk matters over and reason out a way for 
the future that both would think wise? 
. . . It might be a few months in a 
military school, or perhaps just a change 
to manual training. Possibly a sojourn 
for a year on a farm. But whatever the 
solution, I know a “good stuff” boy fif- 
teen years of age can be made to be an 
honest, companionable comrade of his 
father and that from that comradeship a 
happy, proud future for both of them will 
grow. 

Lastly, mother has the brunt of things. 
It is inevitable. All the others of the 
family, from three years up, must be 
trained to study means of saving moth- 
er’s nerves, strength and time. 

Luther E. Ellison 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 177-180] 


Aprons are always useful, and the one 
in the accompanying illustration is partic- 
ularly desirable for general wear. The 
two large pockets on each side are cut in 
one with the straps-that go over the 
shoulders. For the average person four 
yards and a half of material thirty-six 
inches wide will be sufficient. Apron 
No 87 G H is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. Pattern 10 
cents, 

The kimono is the most comfortable 
style of negligee, and is equally attractive 
fashioned from light or heavy weight 
materials. China silk, in dark red or 
black, will perhaps give the best service 
for general wear. However, if one ean 
have two of these useful garments, a 
dark red or blue French flannel will be 
comfortable for winter. Five and one- 
fourth yards of material forty-four 
inches wide, will be required. Kimono 
No 86 G H is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. Pattern 10 
cents. 

One of the advanced autumn designs 
shows the popular box-plaited shirt waist 
with the plaits stitched on each edge, giv- 
ing it the much desired tailor finish. The 
waist fastens invisibly under the center- 
front plait, and has long or short sleeves. 
Long, straight plaits characterize the 
skirt, which is round length, and closes 
with an inverted box-plait in the back. 
Shirt waist No 75 G H is eut in 7 sizes, 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 
No 76 G H is eut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Patterns 10 cents 
each. 

A pretty effect is obtained in Nos 77 
and 78 G H by the unique arrangement 
of trimming around the neck of the 
jumper. Either hand embroidery or ap- 
plique may be used. Small plaits at the 
top give the desired fullness over the bust. 
The pattern is perforated, showing where 
the Japanese sleeve caps may be eut off 
if desired, making the waist suitable for 
stout as well as slender figures. The 
skirt shows a long, unbroken plait, 
stitched in tuck fashion, to flounce depth. 
Bias bands or folds may be used as a fin- 
ish for the lower edge. Jumper No 77 
G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
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inches bust measure. Skirt No 78 G H is 
cut in 8 sizes, from 20 to 34 inches waist 
measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

The design shown in Nos 79 and 80 
G H will be effective copied in mull, ba- 
tiste, organdie or India linon, and worn 
over either white or colored slips. In 
place of the bands of embroidery which 
finish the neck, sleeves and waist, colored 
ribbons to match the slip over which it is 
worn, may be substituted. Small tucks 
give fullness to the waist, and three grad- 
uated tucks finish the lower edge of the 
seven-gored skirt. Waist No 79 G H is 
eut in 3 sizes, for girls from 13 to 17 
years of age. Skirt No 80 G H is cut 
in 3 sizes, for girls from 13 to 17 years 
of age. Patterns 10 cents each. 

The simple school frock illustrated, 
shows a stylish and suitable garment. 
The waist has the broad shoulder effect, 
which is always becoming to young girls. 
It closes in the front, and the sleeve caps 
are held together by means of small tabs. 
The edges of both the waist and the tabs 
are finished with a narrow piping of silk. 
The waist has seven gores, and is stitched 
in tuek fashion to a considerable distance 
below the waist line. Jumper No 81 G H 
is eut in 3 sizes, for girls from 13 to 17 
years of age. Guimpe No 82 G H is eut 
in 3 sizes, for girls from 13 to 17 years 
of age. Skirt No 83 G H is eut in 3 sizes, 
for girls from 13 to 17 years of age. 
Patterns 10 cents each. 

A pretty school frock is shown in No 
85 G H. It fastens in the front and is 
worn over a guimpe. Wash materials or 
light weight woolens may be employed in 
making the dress, with equally good ef- 
fect. Many mothers, however, prefer to 
have their children wear tub frocks the 
year round, which is sensible, as they ean 
then be kept clean and fresh. During the 
cold weather additional warmth may be 
obtained by wearing flannel ndergar- 
ments. Girls’ dress No 85 G k. is eut in 
4 sizes, for girls from 6 to 12 years of 
age. Pattern 10 cents. 

The coat shown in the illustration is in- 
tended for every day wear during the fall 
and winter. A serge, cheviot or broad- 
eloth will make up nicely af‘er this model. 
Large bone buttons down the front, and a 
double row of stitching around the edge, 
give the coat a pretty finish. Coat No 
92 G H is cut in 4 sizes, for girls from 
6 to 12 years of age. Pattern 10 cents. 


Happiness grows at onr own firesides, 
and is not to be picked in strangers’ gar- 
dens. Douglas Jerrold. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by ELLEN 
STAN. Stylish and practical designs which can be made at 
home, good, seam-allowing patterns being furnished at 10 cents 
each. Order by number. Address Pattern Department, 


Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Nos 81 G H,82G H, and 83GH. School Nos 77G H and78 GH. Japanese jumper 
frock of brown cashmere piped with a darker of pompadour silk and skirt of voile. Pat- 
shade ot brown silk. Patterns 10 cents terns 10 cents each. See Page 176. 

each. Sce Page 176. 
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Nos 79 G H and 80GH. Tucked dress 
of pink mull trimmed with bands of embroid- 
ery, Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 176. 


No 87 G H. 
colored chambray. 
Page 176. 


Studio apron of linen 


Pattern 10 cents. 


See 
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No8 GH _ Kimono of dark red French 
flannel with front edge and sleeve cuffs of 
white. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 176. 


Nos 75 G H and 76 GH. Shirtwaist cos- 


tume of shantung in the natural shade. 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 176. 


Pat- 
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No 92 GH. School coat of dark blue 
serge, finished with stitching, Pattern 10 
cents. See Page 176. 


No85 GH. Girl's dress of golden brown 
linen over guimpe ot ecru batiste. Pattern 
10 cents. See Page 176. 
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Wallachian 


ALLACHIAN embroidery is ex- 
tensively seen decorating gowns, 
jumper waists, sofa cushions, 

centerpieces, ete. Its popularity is due 

to the simplicity of execution, combined 
with the richness of the finished work. 
The detail of working is shown in No 

85. The simple buttonhole stitch used is 

worked slanting slightly towards the top 

of the figures of the design, starting from 
the middle. The rings or cireles in the 
pattern are first pierced 


By M. Alison Muir 


Embroidery 


linen the price is 85 cents. Cotton for 
working, 15 cents. 

Two serviceable and attractive crush 
belts with side pockets to match are shown 
in Nos 83 and 84. These belts may be 
lined and finished with a stitched hem 
on either side, and fastened by means of 
a buckle or by an elongated buttonholed 
slit, near each end, through which a soft 
ribbon may be drawn and tied with a 
pretty bow in front. The side pockets 


with a stiletto and then but- 
tonholed evenly all around 
from the pierced center. 
Several strands of a fine cot- 
ton or one strand of a 
coarser may be employed, 
while either white or col- 
ored cotton is used with 
pleasing effect. No pad- 
ding is required. rs 

No 82 is a set of collar ar 
and euffs to be worn on a 
coat, in which the design of 
eornflowers is well carried 
out in the Wallachian em- 
broidery. These stylish sets 
give an added touch of 


— 


daintiness to a plain cos- 
tume. Stamped on white 


No 82. Coat collar and cuffs in cornflower design 


are fashionable 
worn with summer 
gowns, and are 
made of white linen 
or of the color or 
same material as 
the costume. 
Stamped belts of 
white linen, 35 
eents. Cotton for 
working, 20 cents. 
Stamped pock- 
ets, 25 cents. Cot- 
ton, 15 cents. 
Belts and pock- 
ets stamped on 
own material, 25 
eents each. 
Wallachian em- 
broidery has the 
advantage of being 
both effective and 
easily and speedily 
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accomplished, two 


popular with the 


characteristies which 
are making it very 


woman who is fond 
of occupying her 


hands with needle- 
work during the 
long summer after- 
noons. The illustra- 


tion showing the de- 
tail of working, to- 
gether with the des- 
cription given above, 
are sufficient to make 
the method clear to 
anyone who can do 
simple buttonhole 
stitch, and the de- 
signs shown are for 
articles that are 
widely in demand. 

Address all or- 
ders, strictly by 
number and name of designer, to Pat- 
tern Department, Goop HovuSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. Do not send eash or 
stamps, but money order, postal note or 
check. 


A Linen Work Bag 
By Harriet Webb 


The bag shown in the illustration is 
made of coarse éeru linen and embroid- 
ered in shades of rose color and green 
with a lining of flowered silk in the same 
colors. The draw ribbons are green and 
pink, matching the embroidery. The rose 
design is after the handicraft style, and 
although the embroidery almost covers 


A work bag of ecru linen with rose design 
embroidered in green and rose color 


Nos 83 and §t. Bel:s and pockets in Wallachian embroidery, No 83 above 
and § below 


one side of the bag it is quickly accom- 
plished. Only the flowers and leaves are 
done in solid work, the rest of the design 
being in outline. The pattern is stamped 
only on one side of the bag, but if it is 
desired stamped on both sides, mention 
should be made in giving the order. 

These bags in linen are also used for 
shopping, while many are seen this sea- 
son made up of pongee to match a frock 
of the same material. 

A pattern of this bag is offered, 
stamped on coarse éecru linen, for 40 
cents; silk for working, in green and 
rose shades, 45 cents extra. Address Har- 
riet Webb, Needlework Department, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. Re- 
mit by postal or express money order or 
check, never send cash. 


ONE RULE in our home is: the mo- 
ment even a pinhead of a hole appears 
put the pair of stockings at once into the 
laundry basket, no matter how short a 
time they have been worn. The hours 
of weary labor that this saves and the 
prolongation of the life of the stockings 
I cannot estimate, for the places that are 
wearing thin are detected, and reinforeed 
before they have become unmanageable 
holes. I. H. 


Skirts of thin material having ruffles 
around the bottom should be hung upside 
down by loops sewed under the ruffles at 
the seams. By hanging in the opposite 
direction from whieh they fall when 


_ worn, ruffles regain their freshness, A. 8. 
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The Story of Salt Glaze 


By Mary H. Northend 


LET SS HE art of making salt 

glaze ware reached its 

hight early in the sev- 

enteenth century, only to 

decline and practically 

pass out of existence be- 

fore the competition of 

o‘her and cheaper wares. To John 

Philip Elers is accredited the introdue- 

tion of salt glaze in Staffordshire, Eng- 

land, that Meeea for potters, during the 

years intervening between 1690, at which 

time Elers settled in Bradwell, and 1710, 

when he abandoned the potteries and re- 

moved to London. In his furnace was 

made the beautiful ware, a few pieces of 
which still remain. 

The orange peel salt glaze, so ealled 
from tiny indentations over the surface, 
resembles the skin of an orange, being 
one of the finest classes made. There is 
a salt glaze in which is found a rich 
transparent blue, due to cobalt, one of 
three colors that are found incorporated 
in the ware itself, the others being a dark 
brown, from iron, and, very rarely, a 
spruce, from manganese. Other colors 
were used, but were applied after firing. 
Coloring was not necessary to the beauty 
of the ware, how- 
ever, the chief end 
apparently being to 
produce as_ white 
pottery as was pos- 
sible. From the in- 
troduction of the 
Chinese poreelain 
this ambition dated, 
and in the salt 
glaze was made the 
first effort to cope 
with the poreelain 
manufactories. 

When Elers dis- 
covered—if indeed 
he did diseover— 
the fact that sali 
thrown upon the 
pottery when at a 
eertain heat would 
by melting adhere 
to the ware in a 
bard,  erystalline 
composition, he was 
still at a loss to 


Cream jug of odd design 


make the best use of his knowledge. He 
was probably in communication with the 
celebrated Dwight of Fulham, evidences 
to this effect being found in mefhods and 
in the ware. The first idea was to make 
the ware white, and to thin it out so that 
it might rank with the porcelain which 
was introduced into England and which 
reached a marked degree of success even 
at its earliest manufacture. 

One of the earliest forms of decoration 
was the serateh coloring, the effect being 
ebtained by scratching the ware and fill- 
ing the marks with coloring matter of 
blue, after which the glazing was applied. 
When the pottery was finished, the lines 
were of a deep, cobalt blue, with a border 
of lighter blue on either side, where the 
cobalt mixed with the clay. 

The factory of the Elers brothers at 
first met with marked disapproval from 
the people, who regarded with terror the 
flames and smoke which shot forth from 
its numerous openings, but the time came 
when the profit accruing from the manu- 
facture reconciled the neighborhood, al- 
though the factories filled the entire val- 
ley with steam. 

From the kiln owned by Elers, Astbury, 
who aiterward 
made many im- 
provements in the 
ware, is supposed to 
have learned the 
process. So strict 
was Elers that the 
workmen were the 
stupidest to be 
found; tradition 
has it that the man 
tending the turn- 
ing lathe at the 
engine was an 
idiot. While the 
work was going on, 
the men were fast- 
ened in their 
places, so it is said, 
and at night the 
strictest question- 
ing was made in 
order that the pre- 
cious secret might 
not be _ betrayed. 
Astbury, disguised 
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the kiln. 


ods. 


whieh he had taken. 


A plate in elaborate design 


him, little dreaming that 
his entire factory had 
been copied in miniature, 
later on to be reproduced 
in a rival kiln which 
should turn out salt glaze 
equal to his own. 

When the discovery 
was made that the Ast- 
bury brothers were in 
possession of the secret 
and that their faetory 
was turning out work 
equal to his own, Elers 


removed to a_ place 
nearer London. But the 
Astbury brothers were 


not content with merely 
making salt glaze as it 
was formerly made; they 
desired to make a ware 
still finer and nearer por- 


himself as an idiot, submitting to insults 
and abuses with a grimace which seemed 
undoubied proof of the eondition of his 
mind, and in this way obtained work in 
Each night his work was eare- 
fully diagramed at his home, and as he 
was shifted from part to part he gained 
information concerning all of the meth- 
At the end of two years the sup- 
posed idiot fell ill, and remained at home 
for some time, completing the models 
Upon his recovery 
he seemed far too sane to be allowed to 
remain in the factory, so Elers dismissed 
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A good example of salt glaze mug 


celain. The accidental dis- 
covery of the use of flint in 
making the ware aided in pro- 
ducing a finer quality than 
had been possible, the salt 
glaze being whiter and thin- 
ner than ever before. The 
early color of salt glaze was a 
sort of gray, though red ware 
was by no means uncommon, 
and there was an attempt to 
copy the black stone ware. 
The first ware attempted in 
the Elers pottery had been 
teapots of red earth, which 
sold for some twenty shillings. 

Small articles, such as 
trays, spoons, pickle dishes, 
ete, were made so thin and 
crisp at the Astbury ovens as 
almost to equal the eggshell 
poreelain of the east. This 


Platter with rim in basket effect 
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tory of the Astbury 
brothers, and was known 
as “easiiny,” which is 
carried on as follows: 
Instead of bcinz used in 
a plastie form, the clay is 
used in a fluid, being 
poured in‘o porous 
mold, mueh 
of the while the 
rest dries the 
mold lined wi-2 o thin 
lining of clay whic’: is set : 
away to dry. When hard, Pay 
it will detach itself from : i 
Fruit dish x 
was achieved by means of 
metal forms. Alabaster or 
plaster of paris molds were 
next used, and the next step 
was to earve the mold, not 
from one piece, but from a 
number of pieces according to ; 
the size of the vessel required. * 


The pieces were then joined, 
and held in place with a metal 
band. A fairly thick bat of 
clay was pressed into the 
mold and carefully worked in- 
to the carved ornamentation 
with the fingers. 

The process used in shap- 
ing the real pieces in the 
molds made its first appear- 
ance in England in the fac- 


Another good type of platter 


the mold and may be turned 
out. 

It was during the period 
when plaster of paris molds 
were used that the plates, 
dishes, soup  tureens and 
many of the pieces bearing 
the embossed basket work, in 
many of which the idea is ear- 
ried still further by piercing i 
the rim or other parts of the ; 
piece, were made, such pieces 
being made, not by the casting, 
but by pressing on the mold. 

To this work belong some of ' 
the finest pieces of salt glaze "i : 
still extant. The ware is ; 
very beautiful in itself and 
the strange fashion of deeora- 
tion adds a enarm peculiar to 
salt glaze. 

Salt glaze ware was popu- 
lar upon the Continent, and 

Salt glaze plate from the Richardson collection in Salem it is for this reason, perhaps, 
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that some of the 
best samples of the 
home manufactures 
eannot be obtained 
in England. Much 
of the ware was ex- 
ported, a goodly 
share coming out to 
the American col- 
onies to grace the 
tables of merchant 
prinees in the new 
world. There are 
many pieces of 
perfect ware found 
in the old colonial 
houses which were 
built along the coast of New England, 
and these are eagerly sought by collectors, 
for the remaining specimens are rare and 
eostly. There are a few cups and piteh- 
ers of salt glaze and several plates and 
platters with the basket design and per- 
forated edges which characterize such 
pieces. 

The manufacture of the ware must have 
been profitable to those engaged in it, for 
the wages of the men working in the 
kilns were not large, while the ware eom- 
manded very good prices indeed, as may 
le seen from the fact that it was held 
second only to the wares imported from 
eastern countries. The clay used was 
found in England, the potteries being 
erected generally in such plaees as had 
clay fit for the manufacture, so that there 


Plate owned in Salem 
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Plates which are good examples of salt glaze 


was no expense in obtaining the earth. 
The salt was perhaps the most expensive 
item in the manufacture, a fact revealed 
in the appeal of one potter for a patent 
which would give him exclusive right to 
make several kinds of wares with glazing 
of Salt, “the considerable amount of salte 
used being of much revenue to the govern- 
ment.” But the making of cheaper wares 
gradually usurped the favorite’s place, 
though they were far inferior. Dr Wedg- 
wood’s ware, too, became popular, reach- 
ing a greater hight than the salt glaze had 
attained, so that gradually the manufac- 
ture was stopped, or to use the words of 
an early historian of the ceramie art, “It 
did lingere along till the years of seven- 
teen hundred and ninty, or there-abouts 
and thus it did die.” 

The art of salt glaze 
may have died at that time, 
or even before, but the 
beautiful ware had made a 
lasting impression upon 
the pottery of England, and 
had opened the way for 
new and hitherto unthought 
of experiments which grad- 
ually brought pottery to 
its present state of per- 
feetion. It had met with 
a suecess berond the wild- 
est hopes of its first rro- 
moters, and a fame which 
the years only served to 
inerease, more upon the 
Continent and in the eolo- 
nies than in England it- 
self, perhaps, for it was 
probably to these places 
that the finest pieces were 
taken. Poreelain had 
searcely more than held its 
own against the salt glaze, 
which had, when per- 
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fected, a beauty that porcelain could not 
attain, and peculiarly iis own. 

Salt glazing taught the potters that 
glazing could be done, and that lead was 
by no means the only substance which 
lent itself to the process. From the 
awakening of new lines of work came the 
best accomplishment of salt glaze, and 
to it undoubtedly the ceramic art owes 
more than is willingly credited to it. 


A Feminine Victory 


The puzzle story in the May number of 
Goop HovuseKEEPING, wherein Pauline 
won a truly feminine victory, had for its 
basis the -adveriisement of the Hough 
Shade Corporation of Janesville, Wis- 
consin. The cash prize of $5 for its 
correct solution was won by Miss Coralie 
N. Kenfield of California. Mrs George 
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Hunt of New York won the second prize 
of three dollars’ worth of merchandise, 
while the third prize of two dollars’ 
worth of merchandise went to A. M. 
deVeau of Massachusetts. 

In the advertising pages of this issue 
will be found another of these catehy lit- 
tle puzzle storiettes under the title Paul- 
ine’s Surprise. The conditions govern- 
ing this puzzle will be found with the 
story. 


CertiFieD MILK. We are informed by 
the seeretary of the milk commission of 
Louisville, Kentucky, that the J. P. Gray 
Sanitary milk company are not at this 
writing supplying a eertified milk. By 
the authority of the health officer of 
Louisville, this firm was included in the 
list of certified milk dealers, published in 
our June issue. 


Diplomatic Duplicity 


Trate Housekeeper: “Hello—Hall’s 
market? Where is that haddock for Mrs 
Justin? It’s 11.20 now!” 


Suave Fishmonger: “Don’t worry, Mrs 


Justin—your fish is on the weigh now. 
Good by.” 
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ONE of us had ever heard of Mr 

Gerrish, but we were all curious 
to meet him. Elsie Marvin had a 
reputation for cleverness and originality, 
and when she assured us, as she did in 
her notes of invitation to dinner, that 
“Mr Gerrish was most amusing, and she 
was sure we'd like him,” none of us de- 
clined to come. Mrs Marvin had added 
that Mr Gerrish was a stranger in Bos- 
ton, and though often quite shy and silent, 
yet he could be extraordinarily interest- 
ing when the company was congenial and 
sympathetic. 

We appeared, therefore, upon the ap- 
pointed evening, to find that the guest of 
honor had not yet arrived. 
We took advantage of his 
delay to ply our hostess 
with questions about her 
latest lion. She seemed 
rather non-committal, how- 
ever. 

“T hate to say too much 
about him,” she said. “I 
dan’t want you to be dis- 
appointed—you know how 
it aways is with an over- 
praised friend. He may 
not talk—though I do 
hope he will—if he does 
you may be sure he’ll say 
something interesting! You 
may possibly think him a 
little slow, at first, but 
T’ve seen him the life of 
the party, keeping every- 
body in gales of laughter. 
Good looking? H’m—well, 
seareely, I think. A bit 
anemic, you know. Bad 
complexion. He’s a bit 
awkward, too. Still, he’s 


Mrs Marvin’s Little Dinner. 


By Gelett Burgess 


**'To Meet Mr Gerrish ”’ 


“* He did scem to be a bit clumsy” 


‘ 
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what you’d call ‘a man of parts’ and as 
soft-hearted as a child.” 

There came a loud ring at the door- 
bell, and a moment after we heard Mr 
Marvin’s voice greeting his guest effu- 
sively. The Marvin’s apartment was 
small, and we could eatech sight of Mr 
Gerrish’s opera hat and Inverness eape, 
as he-was borne cordially down the hall 
on his host’s arm. He eertainly did 
seem to be a bit clumsy, as Mrs Marvin 
had said. 

He seemed to make no reply to his 
host’s running conversation, but he must 
have asked some question about us, for 
we heard Fred Marvin say quite plainly: 

“Oh, yes, all old friends, 
you needn’t be afraid of 
them, Gerrish. Why, the 
three of them put together 
haven’t as much brains as 
you have, old chap.” 

When Mr Gerrish did at 
last appear, immaculately 
clad in evening dress, he 
was greeted with shrieks 
of laughter. He was cer- 
tainly a ridiculous looking 
fellow, as ugly as a gar- 
govle, awkward as a 
donkey, yet with an air of 
patient good nature that 
won our hearts at onee. 
Mrs Marvin says, indeed, 
that Gerrish is always the 
same, always self-pos- 
sessed, dignified and gen- 
tle in the most trying cir- 
cumstances. He never 
gets angry, never retorts 


rudely, and never even 
blushes, no matter how 
much embarrassed you 
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..@ were iniro- 
daced, and each of 
us shook Lis soft, 
flabby hank ii 
was as liceless as 
if it had Leon a 
glove wiih 
Gerrisu’s 
face was more like 
a comic mask than 
a human  counie- 
nance, for his smile 
was of the kind 
that “won't come 
olf.” We suspected 
that he wore a wig. 
I think I never 
met such a limp, 
fiaccid specimen of 
humani.y. It was 
as if his under- 
clothes had been 
stuifed exeel- 
sior, instead of be- 
ing a living body 
with flesh and 
blood and skeleton. 
But we were told 
that he had been 
up all night and 
had eaten nothing 
for hours. 

Ue dropped silently into a seat, and 
regarded us with his fixed, self-conscious 
smile, too shy, apparently, to reply to the 
questions we hurled at him. But his 
equanimiiy made up for his reticence; he 
was indubitably a man of feeling, cool as 
he was. The ladies whispered among 
themselves that here at last was a man 
whom they could absolutely trust. He 
would never say the wrong thing, never 
be rough or hasty with them, and would 
always permit them to speak their minds. 

LTinner was announced, and he was 
given the Prettiest Girl to take out. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that she 
was given him to take out, for he was a 
little bashful. She urged him so prettily, 
though, that, when she took his arm, he 
accompanied her with considerable man- 
ner, which did not prevent him from 
stumbling over the threshold and falling 
full length upon the floor. He rose with 
a smile, apparently undisturbed. 

He was seated, of course, at Mrs Mar- 
vin’s right hand, where his fascinating 
eharm and distinguished bearing held all 
our eyes. Almost every remark was ad- 
dressed to him, and, as Mrs Marvin 


We were introduced, and each of us shook his soft, flabby hand” 


brought him out, he displayed wonder- 
ful intelligence. A mere nod of his head, 
or a gesture of his arm seemed more elo- 
quent than words. He had, strangely 
enough, no appetite and ate but little, 
though the dinner was delicious. We all 
attributed this to the presence of the 
Prettiest Girl. She was flatteringly at- 
tentive to him, tying his napkin under his 
chin, offering him dainties from her own 
plate, even feeding him, at times, with a 
spoon, in the attempt to coax him to eat. 

But, though he aie so little, he must 
have drunk more than we thought possi- 
ble, for he soon gave unmistakable signs 
of over-indulgenee of some kind. His 
manner became more and more eccentrie 
and alarming, and, I am ashamed to say, 
this only inereased our mirth. Mrs Mar- 
vin assured us, in a whisper, that Ger- 
rish had never before tasted wine. In 
spite of the eruel way we lauehed at him, 
however, he was too far gone to either re- 
sent or notice it. 

He grew steadily worse, until he aetu- 
ally dropped out of his chair to the floor. 
The Prettiest Girl sereamed. A young 
doctor who was present ran to him, and, 
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with Mr Marvin, carried Mr Gerrish out 
of the room, and got him upon a bed 
where an examination was held. Fred 
Marvin returned later to say that the 
patient was suffering from an attack of 
appendicitis and that an immediate oper- 
ation was necessary. He borrowed the 
earving knife and went back. 

Strange to say the company received 
this appalling announcement with brutal 
shrieks of laughter. The doetor himself, 
with characteristic professional barbarity, 
seemed to look upon the whole thing as a 
joke! 

Mr Gerrish, however, proved to be a 
real hero. He underwent the operation 
without an anesthetic and without a 
groan. The doctor found many other evi- 
dences of his patient’s singular tempera- 
ment. For one thing, Gerrish’s under- 
shirt and drawers were sewed together, 
his socks sewed to his drawers, and his 
gloves sewed to his shirt sleeves. His 
head was queerly shaped, as full of bumps 
as a pillow stuffed into a laundry bag. 


“It was undoubtedly a proposal !’ 


The operation was perfectly successful, 
a large piece of excelsior was found in the 
man’s stomach, and this had doubtlessly 
eaused Mr Gerrish great agony. No 
wonder the poor fellow suffered! He had 
wonderful reecuperative powers, fortu- 
nately, and, a few moments after the 
wound was sewed up and he was dressed, 
he was apparently as well as ever. The 
party went on quite as if nothing had 
happened, with Gerrish his same old 
sweet self, the center of a new gale of 
merriment. 

Before long it was plainly evident that 
Gerrish had been smitten with the charms 
of the Prettiest Girl who had been so at- 
tentive to him, and before long the two 
disappeared together for a_ téte-a-téte. 
Mrs Marvin’s eyebrows went up. She 
tiptoed to the dining room door, a few 
minutes later, and looked in. Then, smil- 
ing, she beckoned for us to come and 
wateh. 

Gerrish was actually upon his knees be- 
fore the Prettiest Girl—it was un- 
doubtedly a proposal! Before 
we had chance to hear what he 
was saying, however, she had 
eaught sight of us, and, shriek- 
ing in surprise, flung him vio- 
lently from her. He fell upon 
the floor in an atrocious attitude. 
We helped him up, apologizing 
for our eaves-dropping, and he 
said nothing to reproach us, 
though we could see that he was 
hurt by the episode. He had 
fallen upon his nose which was 
badly searred, but still he 
smiled. Well, he was not so 
slow as we had thought, at least! 

Shortly after this evening Mr 
Gerrish left Boston, going, prob- 
ably to some other town where 
people are less rude and more 
considerate. But we often speak 
of him, and wish him back with 
us. No one ever entertained us 
so mueh and so easily. Gerrish’s 
fun never seemed to be the result 
of his effort. He had only to be 
himself. No doubt he has made 
many newer and better friends 
by this time elsewhere, and if 
you should happen to meet him, 
don’t judge him wholly by his 
appearance, for though he does 
seem, at first, a little thick- 
headed, I assure you he is tender 
and impressionable. He can be 
firm, too, without being stiff- 
necked. 
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“ She-urged him so prettily, though” 


Gerrish was so unique a character that 
we wish him a long life. We hope he 
will travel far and that everywhere he ap- 
pears the fun which he made for us may 


hilariously break forth anew and win 
for him the good will and the sineere 
appreciation which he met with at Mrs 
Marvin’s. 


Speaking of Dinners 


The chemists cannot let the breakfast 
foods alone. One after another they have 
their fling at them, and as regularly they 
find the breakfast foods wholesome and 
pure. The Lancet, London’s great medi- 
eal journal, reports these products of 
American industry not so very much bet- 
ter than “the ordinary wheaten farinas.” 
But how much more palatable they are! 
The corn produets are found by this 
Enelish authority to furnish the largest 
food value for th. money, oats coming 
next, but the wheat germ is the most fully 
digested and absorbed. 

Here is one of the seemingly trivial 
points which mean vastly more in the 


quality of a family table than would 
seem to read them: the various varieties 
of crackers, and the dry cereal breakfast 
foods, ought, every time, to be heated in 
the oven before using. This will make 
one hundred per cent difference in their 
palatability. How easy, yet how few 
housewives or maids are willing to take 
this little trouble! The crackers or the 
“flakes,” or whatever they may be, come 
out of the oven erisp and characterized 
by a new flavor. The sale cf these prod- 
uets would beyond doubt grow appre- 
ciably if consumers would take the trifling 
pains to have them at their best. Really 
it is worth while. 
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Professor Thomas B. Stillman in his laboratory 


Foods Made in the Laboratory 


Professor Stillman’s Experiments in Making Ice Cream, Potatoes, 
and Other Things 


By Elizabeth Howard Westwood 


HE ambition of organic 
chemistry is the posses- 
sion of the power exer- 
cised by life. Step by 
step synthetie chemists 
have been able to effect 
results which have hith- 

erto been produced only by the action of 
life and growth. Scientists believe that 

the capture and control of the vital spark 
is within the realm of possibility and will 
some day ereate less wonder than wire- 
less telegraphy. This end, if achieved, 
will revolutionize the present conditions 
of living. So far the effects of the dis- 
coveries have been largely confined to the 
production of foods. Curious transfor- 
mations and unsuspected frauds have re- 


sulted from the knowledge of the syn- 
thetie chemist. Professor Thomas B. Still- 
man, M Se, Ph D, a member of the 
Chemical society of Paris and director 
of the chemical laboratory of the Stev- 
ens institute of technology, has outlined 
for the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING 
the situation as it exists today in relation 
to the artificial production of food. 

“Tt is now possible,” said Professor 
Stillman, seating himself in his office in 
the new chemical laboratory at Stevens 
Institute, “to produce artificially all food 
substances except meat albumen and 
starch, which is the same as saying, Give 
a chemist a laboratory with seventy ele- 
ments, starch and albumen, and he can 
make any vegetarian dish on the menu. 


ave 


Starch and albumen he can analyze into 
their elements, but as yet he cannot build 
them up from those elements. Whenever 
they are used in synthetic foods they are 
a natural product. He also is powerless 
thus far to rival the butcher. Barring 
these limitations, however, he does mar- 
velous things, for hitherto all our food 
has been the result of either animal or 
vegetable growth. 


Glucose for sweetening 


“Now take sugar. Down south a little 
plant sets up in business, with sucking 
roots shot down into the soil, and leaves 
and stalk busy above ground. Several 
months go by, during which rain and sun 
and growth get in their work. You come 
along, cut one of the big stalks and find 
that the pulp is full of sugar ready to 
please the taste and nourish the body. 
Just how nature performed this feat, no 
one knows. It is her own secret. But 
we ean and do take this sugar to the 
laboratory and find out that it contains 
carbon and hydrogen and oxygen. 

“Now, the physiological chemists have 
discovered that when this cane sugar en- 
ters the stomach the digestive acids turn 
it to glucose before the system ean assim- 
ilate it. Indeed, sugar not thus converted 
is a poison. It happens that while the 
chemical manufacture of sugar is a dif- 
ficult and expensive process, glucose is 
obtained by boiling starch with sulphuric 
acid. The acid is removed by neutraliza- 
tion, and there we have a food which the 
sense of taste cannot distinguish from 
sugar and which affects the system in ex- 
actly the same way. Moreover it costs 
two instead of eight cents a pound.” 

When Professor Stillman was asked if 
the makers of food had taken advantage 
of this discovery, he assured the inter- 
viewer that no possibility of the situation 
had been lost. 

“Glucose is not sold in the grocery 
store in the place of sugar, to be sure,” 
he admitted; “but it is used extensively 
by bakers, candy makers and manufac- 
turers of preserves. Few jams and jellies 
are sweetened with sugar nowadays. 

“So far,” he went on, “glucose has 
proved the most practical synthetie food, 
for while it should, of course, be used un- 
der its own name, and not be sold as 
sugar, it is in every way as good as the 
article for which it is substituted, with 
the added advantage of being much 
cheaper.” 

In reply to a question if glucose could 
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not be properly used in place of cane 
sugar, Professor Stillman replied that it 
could and might be thus employed some 
day. It did not have the same erystalline 
appearance of sugar, and the average 
housekeeper preferred the article she was 
accustomed to.* 


The use of saccharin 

“Another interesting rival of sugar dis- 
covered by the chemist is saccharin,” Pro- 
fessor Stillman continued, displaying a 
white crystalline powder. “This is de- 
rived from coal tar by a complex treat- 
ment with acids, and has no food value 
whatever. But, strange as it may seem, 
its sweetening power is four hundred 
times as great as cane sugar. One ounce 
of it will do the work of thirty-five 
pounds of sugar. It costs two dollars and 
a half a pound, but owing to this high 
sweetening power, the same amount of 
sweetness that is in an eight-cent pound 
of sugar is contained in one-eighth of a 
eent’s worth of saccharin.” 

When Professor Stillman was asked if 
saccharin enjoyed the popularity of glu- 
cose as a substitute for sugar, he replied: 

“Tt has not yet come into general use. 
You see there are certain practical diffi- 
culties in the way. For one thing, its 
use would mean an overhauling of the 
eookbooks which our housekeepers have 
been brought up on. When a pill of 
saccharin takes the place of a cup of 
sugar, there will be a paucity of nourish- 
ment and bulk in the angel cake, which 
must be reckoned with. Saccharin has, 
however, already proved invaluable for 
people with whom sugar disagrees. It 
could, moreover, easily be adapted to our 
present dietaries, and if at any time the 
eane sugar crop fails or the trust be- 
comes too autocratic the public sweet 
tooth need not go uneut. 

“You ean see at once,” went on Pro- 
fessor Stillman, “that these chemical dis- 
coveries make it possible for the poor 
man to indulge in luxuries, even though 
the eost of living is increasing. The 
frauds of which synthetie foods have been 
the subject are due to unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers who have deceived the public 


* EDITOR’S NOTE. “It is to be remem- 
bered also that glucose, being more readily 
absorbed than is cane sugar, may overload 
the system more easily. It also undergoes 
fermentation more readily.” For this rea- 
son if no other glucose cannot entirely 
take the place of cane or beet sugar. This 
quotation is from Sugar as Food, bulletin 
No 93, published by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. 
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losers. ae that the Hepburn bill re- 
quires the correct labeling of all foods, 
the publie looks askance at the 

that have been practiced on it. That is 
perfectly natural, of course. We resent 
being cheated. Honesty is the best pol- 
iey in putting foeds on the market as well 
as in everything else. You see if at the 
beginning the manufacturers had pos- 
sessed the eourage and the foresight to 
eall a spade a spade, their produets would 
now stand on their own merits instead of 
being in bad odor. 

“This very thing that I am speaking of 
has been the cause of all the oleomargar- 
ime trouble,” asserted Professor Still- 
man with the emphasis of an authority. 
“From a scientific peint of view oleomar- 
garine is nothing less than a triumph. 
What we have done is to discover how to 
make a pure product with the same taste 
and the same nourishment as butter at 
about one-fifth the price. When good 
butter costs forty cents a pound, oleo- 
margarine can be sold at a profit for 
eight cents. This is another ease where 
nature’s services bring a higher fee than 
the laboratory’s. She has had the work 
of transforming the fatty tissues of the 
eow into milk, which by a complicated 
proeess, must be drawn off the animal and 
have its fat globules eollected and com- 
pressed before it becomes butier. What 
we do, you see, is to get the fat globules 
directly from the tissues of the animal. 
That is a great labor-saving device, and as 
legitimate as separating cream by ma- 
ehinery instead of skimming it with a 
spoon from a milk pan. 

“One of my colleagues fed his family 
for a whole year on oleomargarine, and 
they never discovered it. What is more, 
the physiologieal chemists—who are the 
last authority on dieteties—declare that 
this oleo produet is exactly as wholesome 
as butter. Indeed, it is superior to the 
butterine and renovated butter sold by 
the cheaper grocers. You see it ought to 
be a boon te the poor man. The only 
trouble is that when this discovery was 
utilized by the makers of food it was 
marketed as a natural instead of a 
synthetic product. You know the sequel. 
Even where oleomargarine has not been 
legislated out of existence, it has such a 
bad name that even the poor would rather 
eat their bread dry than use it. 
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“You must understand,” continued 
Professor Stillman, “that the artificial 
production of food is still in its infancy. 
It would be quite possible fer a chemist 
to live and thrive without a kitehen, a 
grocery store or a garden. He can, if he 
wishes to take the trouble, make cakes and 
breads, fruits and vegetables, sauces, sal- 
ads, sherbets, ice cream, and any number 
of liquors. But as yet there are seareely 
half a dozen synthetic foods in common 
use. After a scientific discovery has beea 
made it always takes years to adapt it to 
the needs of practical life. Look at the 
phonograph and the automobile. It was 
years after their possibilities were known 
— they became factors in everyday 

e. 

“As the situation stands now, meat is 
the only food that baffles the chemist’s 
skill, and the German school are hard at 
work on that problem. Indeed they can 
make an apparent ‘hash,’ and I should 
not be surprised any day to hear that 
they had reproduced not only the meat 
fiber, but proteid, its prineipal nutritive 

“You see, to make meat means that the 
ehemist must unravel the mystery of ani- 
mal growth, and that has its own obscuri- 
ties. 

“An important step, however, has been 
made in this direction which gives prom- 
ise of future success. As you know, na- 
ture and the chemist have exactly the same 
material to work with, the seventy ele- 
ments, out of which, and out of which 
alone, all material substances are made. 
The difference in their powers lies in the 
skill with which they manipniate these 
elements. The ingenuity nature exercises 
in vegetable growth has already been ac- 
quired by the chemist and has been used 
in the produetion of glucose. It also oc- 
eurs in artificial flavoring extracts and 
liquors. But the secrets of animal growth 
are baffling. 

“What has been done is this: Onur oils 
and fais come from three sourees. Olive 
and eotton seed oil are made, from ele- 
ments of eourse, by means of vegetable 
growth; animal fats by animal growth; 
and mineral oils, such as petroleum, were 
made no one knows how, in a former 
geologie age, and are found in their natu- 
ral state. 

“The distingnishing feature about min- 
eral oils is that they are not saponifiable, 
whereas the others are. Chemists have 
now discovered a process of obtaining a 
soap-forming fat from petroleum. An 
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English firm has even taken out a patent 
on its own process and has found it a 
money-making enterprise. So here, you 
see, we have taken one step in transfer- 
ring a product of the mineral kingdom 
into that whose chief characteristic is life 
and growih. 

“Of course,” Dr Stillman went on, “we 
have not been able to give all the foods 
we have synthesized their natural form. 
Take potatoes, for instance. We can 
make an excellent dish of mashed pota- 
toes, but it is beyond us to put our prod- 
uct into the hard brown shape of the 
familiar vegetable. But even the diffieul- 
ties of form are being met. They are now 
manufacturing an excellent imitation egg 
shell, and machine-made honeycomb wax 
foundation is no longer a novelty. 

“At present,” said Professor Stillmaa, 
explaining his remark that few synthetic 
foods are in common use, “many of these 
laboratory products, except as curiosities, 
possess no advantages over the natural 
ones. Now take the synthetic biscuit for 
an example. Its ingredients are: 

“Soluble starch, Ciz Hao Ov; tartar, K 
H Cs Ha Os ; distilled water, He O; saccha- 
rin, Cs Ha COS O2 N H; bicarbonate of 
soda Na H C Os ; artificial milk. . 

“These make a palatable food which looks 
something like a cracker. If necessary it 
would probably prove an excellent substi- 
tute for bread, but it is no cheaper than 
the wheat food and is less pleasing to the 
palate. 

Artificial milk 

“This artificial milk is a substitute, not 
a synthetic product. It is made out of 
santogen,” he went on, indicating a small 
block of grayish white powder. “If this 
is mixed with water it will make one 
quart of a milk-like emulsion. While 
this might easily deceive the palate and 
the eye, and is a nutritious food, it is an 
entirely different article from milk. For 
cow’s milk contains 87 per cent of water, 
4.5 per cent of fats, 4.3 per cent of 
sugar, 3.5 per cent of albuminoids and 
proteids and .7 per cent of ash. Santo- 
gen, on the contrary, is 95 per cent 
easein and 5 per eent sodium-glycero- 
phosphate, so this substitute milk is 
minus the fat and the sugar which the 
cow product contains. The casein, how- 
ever, is a more nutritious food than meat, 
being a pure albuminoid. Indeed 3 per 
eent of the albumin in milk is casein, and 
of course the phosphates are necessary 
in the diet. 
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“Casein costs fifty cents a pound and 
sodium-glycero-phosphate thirty-five cents 
an ounce, but the santogen swells so much 
in the water that it costs less than cow’s 
milk. 

“You see, there is a distinction between 
synthetic and substitute foods,’ said 
Professor Stillman, disposing of his 
creamless milk. “One differs from the 
natural product only in that it is made 
by the chemist instead of by nature, while 
the other is an entirely foreign article re- 
sembling its model in some external trait 
only. The chemical omelet is another 
good example of the substitute food. The 
synthesis of albumin is beyond us, for 
there we are up against proteids and ani- 
mal fats again. The best we ean do is to 
concoct a food out of this custard pow- 
der. It is a stareh product colored with 
yellow aniline dye. It makes an omelet 
which looks and tastes like the genuine 
article but which is essentially another 
food. 


Chemical jams and jellies 

“The discovery of artificial flavorings 
has revolutionized the canning industry 
and has proved a great factor in the re- 
cent _pure food legislation,” said Profes- 
sor Stillman, pulling out of a drawer a 
jar of raspberry jelly. “Now this is a 
pound of the cheapest raspberry jelly on 
the market, and it cost twelve cents. The 
price of the materials for such jelly made 
at home is thirty cents, with no allowance 
for fuel, labor or profit. You'd think the 
firm that made this would be bankrupt, 
wouldn’t you? Well, they are not. On 
the contrary they are prosperous, and, I’d 
be willing to wager, make more thar {':2 
manufacturers of high-priced jam. As 
a matter of fact, this never saw a berry, 
but the imitation is so good that few 
housekeepers would suspect any irregu- 
larity in its pedigree. What has been 
done is to take apple pulp after the cider 
has been pressed out of it, sweeten it with 
glucose, jelly it with acid, color it with 
aniline dye and flavor it with ether. 
When the canning factory wishes a jam 
instead of jelly, artificial seeds are bought. 
If there is a demand for peach preserves, 
turnips are eut into good peach shapes, 
colored with yellow aniline and flavored 
with the right ether. 

“An astounding state of affairs in the 
food market, isn’t it? Well, it’s all due 
to synthetic chemistry. You see, if the 
manufacturer had to use a flavoring 
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made from the fruit itself, there would be 
no saving in price, and he might just as 
well make his jellies out of raspberries. 
Now, what gives a fruit its distinetive 
flavor is the ether which nature, the old 
soreeress, makes in the process of growth. 
She compounds it out of the elements 
furnished by the rain and the soil and 
heated by the sun. It’s a long proeess 
and sometimes takes the best part of a 
spring and summer. But the chemist has 
learned her trick and is able to synthesize 
, the same flavors in his laboratory at a 
- fraction of the price nature charges. 
Some of them are simple, others are com- 
plicated. Now, this raspberry has eight 
ingredients, six of which are ethers. The 
formula reads like this: 

“Nitrous ether, C2 m4 NOsz ; aldehyde, Ca 
He O; acetic ether, C2 Hs O2 C2 He ; f for- 
mic ether, C2 Hs C7 Hs Os ; butyric ether, 
C2 Hs Ca Osc ; benzoic ether, Ce Hs Cr Hs 
Oz ; methyl salicylicether,C Hs C7 Ha Os ; 
alcohol, Cz He O. 

“Banana, on the other hand, is ex- 
tremely simple. It is made of amyl 
acetate and butyric ether, and one ounce 
of it will flavor one hundred quarts of 
jelly, or pudding. Quince is made from 
ethyl pelargonate, while apple is an al- 
coholie solution of amyl valerianate. The 
active principle in the lemon flavor is 
citric acid. This, if mixed with glycerine 
to give it body and put up in alcohol, 
makes an artificial lemon flavoring that is 
not easily detected.” 

When Professor Stillman was asked if 
these formidable sounding flavors were 
injurious, he replied that they were not. 

“You see, they are what nature herself 
riikcs,” he declared. “Nor are these sub- 
si u-2 jams and jellies harmful. Of 
(urs e they are not the real article and 
have been sold as such. In 
fact, they never will be again if the pure 
food laws are obeyed. But these foods 
have little nutritive value, they please 
the palate rather than the stomach; so if 
the substitute is a pure product and can 
make good with the sense of taste, it has 
met all its requirements. What is more, 
they have their own place. They make 
it possible for the family of small in- 
come to enjoy what has hitherto been a 
luxury beyond their means. 

“It is this same trick of flavoring,” con- 
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tinued Professor Stillman, “which threat- 
ens to work havoe with the bartender’s 
business. We have done some amusing 
things in the wine cellar. The Martini 
cocktail, which at present fills the place 
of appetizer before the dinner party, is 
made of vermuth and gin, with a touch 
of orange bitters. At a restaurant it 
costs fifteen, twenty or twenty-five cents 
for a little glass, but in the laboratory one 
gram of absinthe, whose price is sixty 
eents, 5.6 gallons of alcohol, distilled 
water, saccharin and yellow aniline will 
mix 270 gallons of synthetic Martini 
eocktails at one-tenth of a cent apiece. 
Then there is old cognac, which by reason 
of the years required for its perfection, 
sells for six dollars an ounee. The syn- 
thetic product, made of rancid cocoanut 
oil, sulphurie acid and aleohol, costs 
twenty cents, Créme de menthe, Sauterne 
and whiskey are no longer mysteries to 
the scientist, but ean be tossed together 
by the chemist. 


Not a real menace 

“No, indeed, there’s no cause for ap- 
prehension that the chemist will supplant 
the housekeeper,” laughed Professor Still- 
man, genially, as he put away the test 
tubes and glass bottles he had used for 
demonstration. “Every once in a while 
the papers come out with sensational 
stories about the downfall of the kitchen 
and garden. They picture the drug store 
taking the place of the pantry, and pre- 
dict the future stomach lined with a non- 
corrosive metal. That is all nonsense, of 
course. You see, these food discoveries 
are nothing but by-products anyway. 
The organic chemist has merely come 
upon them in looking for something else. 
It is only scientifically that they interest 
him, he will never take the trouble to put 
them into practical use. At present there 
is little indication that many of these 
foods will ever be a money making propo- 
sition. But even if they were, before the 
manufacturer could utilize them, he must 
reckon with the physiological and the 
analytical chemists, who constitute a se- 
vere examining board. So there is little 
danger of our food supply being seriously 
tampered with, in spite of the astounding 
possibilities that science has revealed.” 
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T was my privilege last sum- 
mer to have the social 
charge of a vacation house 
for working girls. The 
~ ® house was situated in the 
hill country of Massachu- 
setts, and the girls came 
from city shops, factories and offices, 
where for fifty weeks in the year they 
worked from 8 in the morning until 6 at 
night for four, five and six dollars a week. 

Among the good times we had was one, 
different from all the others, which proved 
so jolly and successful that I am tempted 
to chronicle it for the sake of the many 
persons who may be called upon, as I have 
been, to help in a vacation home and 
plan a happy playtime for some of the 
world’s hardest workers. 

Back of the farm stretched a hillside 
pasture, broad and green; in the back- 
ground were the woods thick with birches, 
beeches, maple and fir, and rich with 
partridge berries and maidenhair ferns. 
Just where woods and pasture met stood 
a chestnut tree, the tallest, stoutest and 
hest dressed chestnut tree I ever saw. 
Under it one afternoon in August the 
Three Little People and I sat and traced 
chestnut leaves on watercolor paper, 
painted them a proper chestnut green, 
and wrote thereon our invitations to— 
“A Sylvan Supper, for Children. -On 
Friday at half past 6, under the big 
Chestnut Tree.’ Then we slipped into 
the dining room and laid a leaf on each 
plate at the table for our guests. 

This was the night before, and next 
morning while the guests were planning 
their children’s dresses, the Three Little 
People and I, behind closed doors, worked 
and whispered until our fingers were 
thumbs and our tongues were dry. We 
used up two balls of colored twine, 
painted signs, decorated wooden plates, 
and tied them with ribbon, and made an 
enormous ball of Japanese napkins. Up 
to the pasture we earried our work, and 
with John the stableman to help, we made 
our final preparations. 

Fifteen minutes before the time written 
on our invitations I was dressed in a 
pink pinafore, white stockings and black 
ankle ties, and my hair was tucked up in 
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A Sylvan Supper 


By Ruth Sawyer 


a “Dutch cut.” Unseen we traveled back 
to the pasture and chestnut tree to await 
our guests, view our handiwork and 
light our lanterns. 

From the tree to the woods and in as 
far as you could see hung lines of Japa- 
nese lanterns, of all shapes and colors, and 
on the rocks marking the gateway to the 
woods were two jack-o’-lanterns grinning 
a welcome. On the trunk of the chest- 
nut tree hung the verses: 


“If all the brooks were lemonade 
And on the trees grew candy, 
If buns and cakes on bushes grew, 
Oh, wouldn’t it be dandy!” 
From the branch overhead swung the 
paper napkin ball, and on the lower 
branches waved the wooden plates tied 
with green ribbon, and decorated with 
the date and place on the rim. Above 
one of the jack-o’-lanterns hung the first 
sign, “This way to the sandwich tree,” 
and if you followed the pointing hand 
you came to a small white birch giddy 
with pink, blue and white candy boxes 
each filled with sandwiches. That tree 
made me laugh whenever I passed by, for 
it looked for all the world like a con- 
scious school girl with her first party 
dress. 

The next sign took you to the egg bush, 
where hard boiled eggs decorated a 
clump of hardy huckleberry bushes; next 
eame a fish pond hidden in moss and ferns, 
and here you fished for pickles and olives, 
an exciting sport. Beyond the pond 
eame two signs each pointing in an oppo- 
site direction, and you generally stood 
here a long time trying to make up your 
mind which one you would follow. One 
took you to the “old well” filled with iey 
lemonade and the other sign directed you 
to “the cow.” 

The well and the fish pond were zine tubs 
sunk into the ground and banked up wiih 
ferns and moss. The cow was a marvel 
of workmanship and rivaled the famous 
Coney Island one, even if our house- 
keeper did make it all herself. A large 
wooden horse made the framework; to 
this were added a body and head of po- 
tato sacking filled with hay. She had 
soft button eyes and a real, sweet clover 
expression about the mouth. Ice tongs 
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were her horns, and though she did not 
actually give the milk we drank, she was 
just as popular as if she had. 

We had an orchard (a Burbank 
wonder) where oranges, bananas, pears, 
plums, peaches and apples grew on the 
same tree. There was a bun bush right 
next to it groaning with buns, doughnuts 
and cookies; and last of all came the 
eandy glade. Here in a fairy spot where 
white birches, tall brakes and tiny fir 
trees grew, hung big pink and white 
peppermints, long candy sticks, peanuts 
and paper bonbons. It was a grief that 
barley candy animals were not in season. 

At half past 6, on the minute, we saw 
the first children coming through the barn 
door, and there was no doubt but that 
they were children. Skipping, dancing, 
and laughing the care-free laughs of 
youngsters, they tore up the hillside. 
There were girls and boys in such clever 
costumes — Russian blouses, overalls, 
sailor suits, baby dresses, and one little 
Kate Greenaway who looked quaint 
enough to have stepped out of our nurs- 
ery book. Their faces had lost the sober, 
tired look that so many had worn, and 
we seemed like a bunch of happy chil- 
dren who had never known sadness or 
trouble as we pulled out our napkins, un- 
tied our plates and started out to find our 
“srowing” suppers. 

The moon was over the chestnut tree, 
and it was long past bedtime when we 
blew out the last lantern and started 
home. 


English Restaurants 
By Miriam Dexter 


The cooking at English restaurants is 
largely Freneh or German. That sounds 
hike an Irish bull, I know; but no matter 
what the nationality, they serve delicious 
meals at prices that seem very low, ac- 
eording to our American ideas. The fol- 
lowing bills of fare were served at the 
price of two shillings (48 cents) per per- 
son. The first was table d’héte; the 
second, by order, @ la carte. By dividing 
the orders they came to about the same 
price. 

Green pea and marrow soup 
Fillet of turbot 
French chops 
New potatoes Spinach 
Pancakes 

This was served at a hotel restaurant 
which has oeeupied the same place in 
Oxford street for more than a century. 
The spoons and forks, dating from the 


same period, are worn at the edges, but 
still so heavy that they almost weigh 
down one’s hand. 

The combination of peas and summer 
squash, or “vegetable marrow,” in soup 
is as uncommon as it is delicious. It 
would make a long story to tell how I 
got the following recipe accurate at last. 
For one thing, it can only be made for 
a certain short season in the year, when 
peas are getting old and marrows are 
just coming into market and are still 
very tender. 

Boil two very small, young summer 
squashes in well-salted water until tender. 
Boil one peck of peas, good sized, but 
not yellow or tough, uncovered, with a 
bit of soda in the water, and a sprig of 
mint. Put all together through a sieve, 
add salt, pepper, a dash of cayenne, and 
heat in a double-boiler. Just before serv- 
ing add enough cream (about half a cup) 
to make it the proper consistency and 
richness. 

The fish was called turbot, but a fillet 
of halibut would do quite as well. The 
important point was the sauce. At first 
we were puzzled to detect the exact flavor 
of what we were eating. The fish looked 
as if it had a eouple of tablespoons of 
melted butter poured over it, and some 
chopped parsley scattered over the top. 
Then as the sauce cooled on our plates, 
it flashed upon me—a spoonful of grated 
cheese had been melted with the butter. 
The effect was marvelous; it entirely re- 
moved the flat taste which so often makes 
the nicest fish unsatisfactory and which 
we try to counteract by lemon, or pickles 
in some form. As we found afterward, 
it is equally good for boiled or broiled 
fish. I should advise, also, a slight flavor 
of onion—only be careful to have it del- 
icate enough. 

The spinach was drained and chopped 
after the French fashion, and served in 
a mound ornamented with small triangles 
of fried bread, stuck up at intervals all 
over it. Bits of toast may also be used, 
but the crispness of the fried bread is 
particularly delicious with the greens. 

As to the pancakes, they were a rich 
griddleeake batter, fried about the size 
of a large saucer, and folded over twice 
on a spoonful of strawberry jam. A 
very little wine sanee was poured over 
them and—they melted in your mouth. 

Cucumber soup 
Omelet Ham and green peas 
Tomato salad 

Cake Coffee 

This we had at an Austrian eafé, which 
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has the reputation of serving the best 
coffee in London. 

For the soup cut a large cueumber 
into thick slices, and boil gently with a 
bit of soda in the water to keep it from 
turning yellow; watch carefully, and as 
soon as it is soft, drain and set where it 
will keep hot. Have ready one pint of 
well-flavored chicken stock, one teaspoon 
of salt, white pepper, a dust of mace, 
one teaspoon of chopped parsley, one tea- 
spoon of chopped sorrel, the yolk of one 
egg, well beaten, and one gill of cream. 
Heat the stock, and add the seasoning; 
have the cream warm in a separate place, 
taking care, of course, not to let it boil. 
When ready to serve, put the hot eucum- 
ber into the stock, add quickly the cream 
and the egg, and turn into the tureen. 
Notice that there is no thickening except 
the egg, so that the cucumber floats freely 
on the surface of the soup. The only 
points that require special attention are 
to keep the cucumber from turning yel- 
low, and to have everything hot at the 
proper moment. 

The omelet was a solid, satisfactory 
kind, not a soufilé, and to go with it we 
ordered this rather German sounding 
combination of ham and peas. The ham 
had been boiled, cut in very tliin slices, 
and broiled lightly, and was served with 
a garnish of little peas. The tomatoes 
had been sliced with a knife, which was 
thrust from time to time into an onion; 
over them was scattered chopped parsley. 
We made our own Freneh dressing. 

The cake—another spécialité—was a 
large round which might have been baked 
in a milk-pan. It seemed like a great 
angel cake, which had been sliced in all 
directions, and filled with a coffee cus- 
tard and white icing. It stood on a 
frilled paper in the center of the restau- 
rant, with one quarter eut away to show 
the lines of the filling running through 
it, and the rest eut into tiny wedge- 
shaped pieces. The waiters carried it 
about to the tables that the guests might 
help themselves. 


A Picnic meat dish, unusual but good, 
is bacon sliced as thin as possible. When 
the fire is made for boiling the coffee, cut 
a long stick with two short prongs on the 
end, impale the bacon and cook it over 
the fire, taking care to keep it near the 
flame to avoid a smoky taste. When 
done, place it between two thin slices of 
bread and see if you do not consider it an 
experiment worth repeating. H. 
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Some Sour Pickles 
By Mrs Oliver Bell Bunce 


Every woman who prides herself on 
being a good housekeeper is sooner or 
later anxious to be a maker of sour pic- 
kles. In eountry gardens there is always 
to be found the small and the large ecu- 
eumber, the yellow and the red tomato; 
even the flowering nasturtium lends it- 
self to these winter luxuries. 


Tiny Tim Cucumber Pickle 


To make this most delicious of pickles, 
select cucumbers from one to two inches 
in length. Make a brine sufficiently 
strong to float an egg, throw the cucum- 
bers into it and cover with a plate or 
clean board, on which is placed a weight 
sufficient to press them down under the 
surface. Let it stand for ten days and 
then remove the cucumbers from the 
brine and throw them into cold water. 
Wash thoroughly, reject all those that 
are soft and let the remainder stand in 
fresh, cool water for twenty-four hours. 
Next day change the water, and let stand 
over night. Line a porcelain kettle with 
grape leaves, and put the cucumbers in, 
earefully sprinkling each layer with a 
bit of powdered alum. Cover with cold 
water, and put over the fire. Let the 
water simmer very slowly, but never boil, 
till the eueumbers take a rich green color. 
Then remove from the fire, and plunge 
immediately into cold water, in which 
they must be allowed to stand until the 
vinegar is prepared. 

To one gallon of best cider vinegar 
allow one cup of sugar, three dozen 
whole black peppers, three dozen whole 
cloves, eighteen allspice and one dozen 
blades of mace. 
utes. Then place the cucumbers in stone 
jars and pour the sealding vinegar over 
them. Cover closely, and let stand for 
two days. At the end of that time draw 
off the vinegar, reheat, and pour it over 
the pickles sealding hot. Repeat this 
process at intervals of two, four and six 
days, then cover with a stone or wooden 
top and tie a cloth over the whole. 
Store in a cool place, and at the end of 
two months the pickles will be ready for 
eating. They should be examined every 
few weeks. If at any time they are 
found to be softening, the vinegar must 
again be sealded and poured over them. 

Take care that in the making of these 
pickles only wooden instruments are used, 
and porcelain-lined or granite kettles, 
Metal of any sort is exceedingly danger- 


Let boil for five min- . 
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ous and should not be allowed to touch 
the pickle. 
Chow-chow or Mustard Pickles 

To one large cauliflower allow a suf- 
ficient number of large green cucum- 
bers to make a quart when sliced, one 
quart of tiny cucumbers, one quart of 
button onions and one quart of green 
tomatoes, measured after they have been 
skinned and eut into quarters, also four 
green peppers. Break the cauliflower 
into small flowerets, and cut the peppers 
into bits. Put all the ingredients to- 
gether in a wooden tub or stone jar and 
cover with a brine made of one pint of 
salt and two gallons of cold water. Let 
the mixture stand for twenty-four hours. 
At the end of that time put all the ingre- 
dients together in a kettle, and let the 
water boil until they are thoroughly 
scalded. Then drain free of the brine 
and stand aside till needed. Mix six 
tablespoons of ground mustard and a 
eup of flour into a paste with a little 
vinegar. Add one eup of sugar and stir 
the whole into two quarts of vinegar. 
Pour into a preserving kettle, and stir 
constantly until it boils. Add the pic- 
kles and boil once again. Pack in jars. 


Nasturtium Pickles 


The nasturtium pods should be gath- 
ered full sized, but green, and a small bit 
of the stem should be left on each. Make 
a brine sufficiently strong to float an egg, 
pour over the pods, and let it stand for 
two days. Wash the pods thoroughly, 
and throw into clear, eold water, to stand 
over night. In the morning drain and 
pack in jars. Put a sufficient quantity 
of vinegar to fill the jars in a preserving 
kettle, adding to each pint, one blade of 
maee, half a dozen whole white peppers 
and one tablespoon of sugar. Place over 
the fire, and heat to the boiling point, 
then pour immediately over the seed 
pods, taking eare to have the jars heated 
before so doing. Store in a eool place 
until desired. They will be fit to use in 
two months, but are improved by stand- 
ing longer. 


Pickled Walnuts 


Seleet black walnuts that are fully 
grown, but soft enongh to be pierced 
‘with a needle. Rub them well with a 
eoarse cloth, prick them in several places 
with a large needle, and throw them for 
nine days into brine that will float an 
egg, renewing the brine every other day. 
At the end of that time drain, spread on 
a platter, and expose to the air until they 
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turn black. Again rub with a cloth, 
and pack in jars. To every hundred wal- 
nuts allow one gallon of vinegar, and to 
each gallon of vinegar allow one ounce 
of ginger root, whole mace, allspice and 
cloves, and two ounees of peppercorns. 
Boil together for ten minutes, strain and 
pour over the nuts. Let them stand for 
at least a month before using. 
Piccalilli 

To make a thoroughly good relish for 
meats use green tomatoes. To each peck 
allow two large green peppers, four small 
onions, all chopped fine, one teaspoon of 
salt, one tablespoon each of mustard, 
cloves, cinnamon and black pepper with 
vinegar enough to cover the whole. Chop 
the tomatoes, onions and peppers, and 
put them with the salt in a colander 
to drain over night. In the morning add 
the other ingredients, and stew slowly un- 
til thoroughly soft and well blended. 
Then pack in jars, and eover tightly 
Chili Sauce 

Use ripe tomatoes. To each eighteen 
allow two and one-half cups of vinegar, 
one eup of sugar, one cup of chopped, 
green peppers, three onions, chopped 
fine, two tablespoons of mixed, ground 
spices—celoves, allspice and cinnamon. 
Boil all together until a rich sauce is 
formed and the flavors are so well 
blended that no one is to be distinguished 
from the rest. Paek in small jars, and 
store in a cool place. 


Green Tomato Soy 

Cut green tomatoes into thin slices. 
Then place in a stone jar, alternating 
each layer with a layer of sliced onions 
and a sprinkling of salt, allowing one 
dozen onions to a peck of tomatoes. Let 
stand over night, and in the morning 
drain off all the liquor, and place in the 
preserving kettle. Add one and one- 
half ounees of black pepper, one ounee of 
allspice, one ounee of cloves, mustard 
seed and one-fourth of a pound of 
ground mustard seed, mixed to a paste 
with a little vinegar. Pour in vinegar 
enough to cover, and let them simmer 
until thoroughly soft and well blended. 
Pack in stone or glass jars, and let 
stand for six weeks before using. 


Pickled Onions 


Use the smallest onions you can find. 
Pour hot water over them, and then the 
skins ean be easily removed. Make 
enough strong brine to cover the onions, 
let them remain in it twenty-four hours, 
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and replace the old brine with new, al- 
lowing it to remain another twenty-four 
hours. On the third morning put the 
onions over the fire and heat them to the 
boiling point. Drain well, and place the 
onions in jars, pouring boiling vinegar 
on them. If spiced vinegar is desired, 
boil the spices with the vinegar, allowing 
to each gallon half an ounce each of all- 
spice, pepper, mace and mustard seed, 
which must be placed in a cheesecloth, 
and securely tied. But if the whiteness 
that is so appetizing in pickled onions is 
to be retained, the spices must be omitted. 
As the onions are placed in the jars, dis- 
tribute sliced red peppers through them. 
The pickles present a very attractive ap- 
pearance when sealed in glass jars. 


Sweet and Summery 


Mock Macaroon Ice Cream 

Try putting in a plain vanilla ice 
cream a cup of oatmeal to each quart of 
cream. It tastes almost exactly like mac- 
aroon ice cream. 


Fruit Gelatine 

Pare and core a dozen nice apples, put 
them in a pudding dish with a eup of 
sugar and half a pint of water; and bake 
until tender. When eool, lay in a glass 
bowl. Have wine or lemon jelly made, 
and when it begins to congeal pour it 
over the apples and set on ice. Whip 
some cream, flavor it with wine or lemon, 
and put around the jelly. Sliced peaches 
or bananas are also nice thus. Lucy 
Redd Wise. 


An East Indian Cream 


Mince very fine three ounces of pre- 
served ginger, add three tablespoons of 
the syrup, the well-beaten yolks of four 
eggs and a pint of cream. Cook slowly 
in a double boiler, stirring the while until 
it thickens, which will be in about ten 
minutes; take from the fire and whip with 
a wire egg beater until nearly cold; add 
two tablespoons of pulverized sugar and 
an ounce of gelatine that has been soaked 
in cold water to cover, and then thor- 
oughly dissolved in as little hot water as 
will melt it; strain this before adding, 
beat well till thoroughly mixed and place 
on ice in a mold. A. C. 

Compote of Fruit with Rice 

Boil one cup of rice till soft. Put in 
double boiler with one cup of milk, one- 
half cup of sugar and the beaten yolks 
of two eggs. Stir until thick as soft eus- 
tard. Then fold in the stiffly beaten 
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whites of the eggs, and pour over a dish 
of fruit, cut up and sugared. Oranges, 
peaches, pineapple, apricots, or whatever 
is in season, may be used. F. E. S. 
Charlotte Russe 


A pleasing variety to the charlotte 
russe usually made at home was discov- 
ered when the baker failed to deliver the 
lady fingers in time. The mold was lined 
with thin slices of chocolate layer cake, 
and the charlotte heaped in as usual. The 
— was voted a great success. 


Summer Appetizer 


Cut a thin slice off the large end of a 
lemon, so it will stand, being careful not 
to puncture the inner skin. Cut off the 
other end and scoop out all the inside. 
With this make a strong lemonade, to 
which add half as much grape juice, and 
the strained juice of a pineapple. After 
filling the lemon skins with this mixture, 
puncture a hole in the lemon tops, stick 
a straw through, and replace on the 
lemons. L. R. W. 


Peach Rolls 


Make a rich biscuit dough, cut it into 
pieces of even size, and roll each piece 
out thin. Spread with thinly sliced, very 
ripe peaches, sprinkle well with sugar, add 
several small bits of butter to each portion, 
then roll up, and pinch the ends together. 
Place in a deep pan, add one cup of 
sugar and one-half cup of butter to every 
four rolls; pour in hot water enough to 
just cover the dough, and bake in a hot 
oven one-half hour. S. B. 


Mint Sherbet 
Boil two eups of granulated sugar and 


one quart of water together for ten min- . 


utes, and add the juice and grated rind 
of one lemon. Soak one tablespoon of 
gelatine in one-half cup of cold water five 
minutes, or until dissolved, then add it to 
the boiled sugar, and set aside. When 
cold, add two-thirds of a cup of well- 
washed fresh mint leaves, chopped very 
fine, and freeze. If any is left over after 
serving, and becomes melted, it makes a 
delicious drink for warm weather. Mrs 
6. 


Red Currant Pie 


A delicious and novel way to make a 
red currant pie is as follows: Line a 
deep pie tin with puff paste, put in the 
currants (after they have been washed 
and picked over), add sugar to make 
sweet enough, and put a large slice of 
bread on top of the currants. Cover with 
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the puff paste in the usual way. Brush 
over the pie with a little milk, and bake 
it in a good oven to a very delicate brown. 
Then with a sharp knife carefully raise 
and lift off the top crust. Take out the 
bread, fill up the space left with rich 
boiled custard, or whipped cream, brush 
over the edge of the pie with white of 
egg, and put the pastry top in place 
again. Do not add the custard or cream 
until the pie is cooled slightly. Mary 
Foster Snider. 
Sicilian Sherbet 

Pare, slice and shred fine with a silver 
fork sufficient peaches to make one quart 
of pulp, add a pint of granulated sugar 
and one pint of strained orange juice 
(ten to twelve oranges are necessary). 
Stir all together and freeze. The sherbet 
is better if allowed to stand two hours 
to ripen. M. L. N. 


Pineapple Dessert 


Cut the top from a large pineapple, 
and just enough from the bottom to 
make it stand level. With a _ cheese- 
knife scoop out the inside (being careful 
to keep the wall intact), and remove the 
fiber. Mix with fresh sliced peaches, 
sweeten to taste, and put on ice. Put 
the case also on ice, and at meal time fill, 
replace the top and serve. C. L. McC. 


Pineapple Pyramids 


Cut a fine, fresh, unpeeled pineapple 
into pyramidal-shaped pieces, each ex- 
tending to the heart of the fruit. Each 
eye forms the base of a pyramid. Lay 
the pyramids on their sides in a eirele on 
a faney plate with a little mound of pow- 
dered sugar in the center. The pyramids 
are eaten with the fingers, and afterward 
finger bowls are passed. This is both a 
pretty and delicious introduction for a 
ladies’ luncheon. M. C. D. 


** Brain Food ”’ 


Baked Halibut Steak 

Take two pounds of halibut steak, not 
too thick, and place a layer of fish in the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish. Sprin- 
kle lightly with bread or cracker crumbs 
and pour on half of a custard mixture 
made by mixing two beaten eggs with a 
pint of milk, and seasoning with one salt- 
spoon each of salt, pepper and nutmeg, 
and one teaspoon of sugar. Add an- 
other layer of halibut, sprinkle with 
crumbs, and pour over the rest of the eus- 
tard mixture. Place in the oven and as 
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the custard begins to thicken at the sides 
of the dish, loosen with a spoon, and pile 
on top. When this has been repeated 
several times, allow it to brown. Bake 
forty-five minutes, or until the fish is done. 
Mrs L. C. M. 


Fillet of Halibui 


Marinate the halibut; drain, eut in 
Pieces, and spread with well-seasoned 
mashed potato. Put together like sand- 
wiches, roll in fine bread or cracker 
crumbs, then in eggs, then in crumbs 
again, and fry in deep fat. Serve with 
the following 


Sauce 


Make a roux of one tablespoon of but- 
ter and two tablespoons of flour. Stir in 
one-half cup of cream, one-half cup of 
veal or chicken stock, and salt to taste. 
Boil two tablespoons of vinegar, one-half 
tablespoon of finely chopped onion and 
one-half teaspoon of sugar together for 
one minute, then add it to the sauce, with 
one tablespoon of chopped olives. F. C. 


Crab Creole 


Rub a stewpan with a clove of garlic. 
Chop fine three little onions and two 
green chili peppers, first removing the 
seeds. Put them into the stewpan with four 
tablespoons of butter, salt and cayenne 
pepper, and stew slowly ten minutes, then 
add one large peeled tomato, and stew ten 
minutes longer. Then add one tablespoon 
of flour, three-fourths of a eup of rich 
milk, or cream and milk mixed. This 
sanee should be as thick as drawn butter, 
and may need more flour. Add one pint 
of shredded crab meat, and serve as soon 
as it is hot, on buttered toast. E. O. C. 


Salmon in Chafing Dish 


Put into the blazer two tablespoons 
of butter, a finely minced onion, a 
sweet green pepper, minced and seeded, 
and a cup of tomatoes. Let it cook two 
or three minutes; then add half eup of 
boiling water and half a pint of canned 
salmon, salt to taste. Serve as soon as 
the fish is heated. A. O. E. 


Fish Entree 


Boil any firm fish such as bass, halibut 
or whitefish in salted water. When cool 
break in small pieces, and mix with white 
sauce, and serve in green peppers, from 
which the tops have been eut and the 
seeds removed. With these are served cu- 
eumbers which have been peeled, and 
sliced very thinly, but only eut just far 
enough to permit of introducing a thin 


slice of radish between each two of cu- 
cumber. Over each cucumber is poured 
Freneh dressing. A. A. 


Stewed Smelis 

Put a root of parsley, half a teaspoon 
of salt and a dusting of mace into a 
pint of water, and cook ten minutes. 
Then lay in twelve smelts, dusted very 
lightly with flour. Boil ten minutes, and 
dish, pouring over them the liquor, re- 
dueed and strained. Serve with brown 
bread and butter. J. H. G. 


Baked Long Clams 


Open large clams raw, clean and re- 
turn to the shell, seasoned with butter, 
pepper and a shaving of fat pork or 
bacon. Tie up the shell and bake ten 
minutes in a hot oven. 


Tasty Bits 
By B. P. 


New sandwich fillings and canapé 
pastes we have always with us—like the 
ever-present salad novelty. Why can’t 
we be content with the old? However, 
the last word seems never to be said as to 
these savories, so here are a few more 
—sweets for the sweet; condiments for 
the peppery; each to his kind. 

In making sandwiches we have a sys- 
tem—if a simple habit may be so dig- 
nified. Sweet ones are invariably circu- 
lar in form; breads and eake being 
stamped out with a biscuit cutter. Others 
may be oblong, triangular, square—any 
shape—but the round is sacred to every 
sacchariferous effort. 

For a pretty pink filling blend cream 
cheese and eurrant jelly till an approved 
tint is obtained. Spread thickly on to 
bread before slicing; shave off as thin 
as a wafer. Make double, scattering pis- 
tachio nuts over the upper layer. 

The cap sheaf of the piquant variety is 
the old sandwich made of thin slices of 
German black bread—pumpernickel—and 
Swiss cheese, which is spread with a sus- 
picion of French mustard—a sort of tri- 
ple alliance that no one wishes to break. 
But rye bread is at its best spread with 
a creamy cheese and chopped chives; 
graham erackers are specially toothsome 
covered thickly with grated cheese and 
browned. Again crisp, then cool, one of 
the coarse grained biscuits—wheat meal 
or oatmeal. Spread top with the follow- 
ing mixture: Melt four tablespoons of 
butter, blend with seant teaspoon of mus- 
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tard, a pinch each of eurry powder and 
cayenne, and a tablespoon of lemon juice. 
Cool paste before using. In fact an ex- 
cellent whet is the result if wafers or 
cassava cakes be taken as a foundation 
and one of the sandwich butters made to 
do service; or if the favorite cream cheese 
layer be touched up with onion, chopped 
capers, ehutney, tabasco, lemon juice, 
walnut catsup, made mustard or a dash 
of Woreestershire. When but part of an 
onion is used, by the way, lay the rest 
with its cut surface flat upon a saucer; 
*twill keep better, and not smell to heav’n! 

Finely chopped pimentoes, mashed with 
potted cheese and moistened with may- 
onnaise make a deservedly popular sand- 
wich filling; more highly seasoned and 
served on a two-inch wide strip of fried 
bread or toast, it is an equally delicious 
eanapé. 

Our favorite canapé paste is a mock 
crab mixture, a combination of half a 
eup of grated cheese, a tablespoon of 
creamed butter, a teaspoon of anchovy 
paste and half a teaspoon of paprika. 

Another one, particularly attractive in 
appearance, is square in shape. Spread 
the bread or toast with eaviare prepared 
with lemon juice and a suggestion of 
onion, border with a narrow band of 
finely minced white of hard-cooked egg. 
The yolks may be put through a fine 
sieve and utilized to garnish the center 
of this appetizer. 

Bacon, which has been cooked to a 
erisp and then reduced to the spreading 
stage by ehopping or pounding, makes 
an incomparable filling for sandwiches 
to serve with simple green salads. 

Left-over sandwiches, of any kind, ean 
be toasted, and the last state (sometimes) 
prove better than the first. 


A Gas Stove to rest against the wall at 
any desired hight has been invented by 
Professor Junkers of Dessau, Germany. 
It draws cold air in from the bottom and 
sends the heated air upward, making a 
cireulation of air in the room. The com- 
plete combustion of gases, so it is elaimed, 
renders the stove odorless, and a current 
of cold air prevents heating the wall. 


OccasIonaLLy I open a ean of fruit 
that is fermented or very moldy. Before 
putting this can away I put inside it a 
pieee of paper. Then in the summer 
when I am again canning fruit I will be 
partieularly careful about the sterilizing 
and sealing of that ean. A. T. A. 
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Menus for August 


Planned for a Family of Several Members, 
and Subject to Modification 


By Mildred Maddocks 


[Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Menu Recipes.] 


Thursday, Aug. 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Blueberry muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Cress and lettuce 


salad 
Rolls Cocoa 


DINNER 
Cold clear soup 
Broiled lamb 
shoulder-chops 
Baked potatoes 
Cold oatmeal pudding 
with cream 
Iced tea 


Priday, Aug. 2 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Corn omelet* 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni au gratin 


Cress with French 
dressing 
Rusk Iced tea 
DINNER 


Boiled white fish 
with butter sauce 
Browned hominy* 
Potatoes 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Baked custards with 
grated maple sugar 
Small coffee 


Saturday, Aug. 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 

Cold cereal with 

cream 
Creamed fish 
Corn bread Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs with green corn 
Potato salad 
Raspberries 
Sponge cake 
DINNER 
Broiled chicken 
Browned sweet 
potatoes 
French peas a la 


ver 
Lettuce and _ radish 


sala 
Fruit gelatine 
Wafers Iced coffee 


Sunday, Aug 4 
BRBPAKFAST 
Blackberries 

Cereal with cream 

Chicken omelet 

Popovers Coffee 


DINNER 
Bouillon 
Roast rib of beef 
New potatoes 
Lima beans 
Watermelon salad 
Wafers Cheese balls 
Iced coffee 
SUPPER 
Sardine entree 
Sandwiches 
Berries Caker 


Monday, Aug 5 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on 
toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed tomato salad 
Bread and butter 
sandwiches 
Boiled rice with fruit 
sauce 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Sliced roast beef 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked summer 
squash 
Dressed water cress 
Chocolate charlotte 
russe 
Wafers 
Tuesday, Aug 6 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked fish 
Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Riced eggs with 
white sauce 
Cucumber salad 
Blueberry 
griddlecakes 
DINNER 
Veal cutlets en 
casserole 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Radishes 
Pineapple dessert 
Small cakes 
Iced coffee 


Wednesday, Aug 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with 

blueberries and 
cream 
Plain omelet 

Toast Coffee 

LUNCHEON 
Sliced roast beef 
Stuffed summer 

squash 

Raspberries 

DINNER 

Cream of radish soup 

Broiled steak* 
Sweet potatoes 
Browned corn* 

Dressed lettuce 

Apricot ice cream 
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Thursday, Aug 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 


Broiled tomatoes 
Thin corn bread 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable chowder* 
Peppergrass with 
French dressing 
Rolls Iced tea 
DINNER 
Norwegian beef* 
Baked potatoes 
Tomatoes with 
French dressing 
Rice pudding* 
Small coffee 
Priday, Aug 9 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs scrambled with 
green peppers 
Rye muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cauliflower and beet 
salad 
Coid muffins 
Custards Cocoa 
DINNER 
Fried small fish 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Macaroni au gratin 
Dressed water cress 
Lemon rice 
Wafers Iced coffee 


Saturday, Aug 10 


BREAKFAST 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Blueberry’ griddle 
cakes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Beef re-heated 
Shortbread Cocoa 
Cantaloupe 
DINNER 
Broiled chicken 
Green peas 
Savory potatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber 
salad 
Coffee souffle 
Sponge cake 
Iced punch 
Sunday, Aug 11 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Cold molded cereal 
with cream 
Broiled salt herring 
Graham popovers 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast loin of veal 
Potatoes browned in 
gravy 
Creamed artichokes 
Vegetable’ salad 
Breadsticks 
Plain ice cream with 
crushed fruit sauce 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 
SUPPER 
Chicken fingerlings* 


Plain sandwiches 
Cake 


Monday, Aug 12 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold veal 
Escalloped potatoes 
Stewed rhubarb 
Rolls Iced tea 
DINNER 
Beef en casserole 
Tomato salad 
Breadsticks 
Peach rolls 
Small coffee 


Tuesday, Aug 13 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon with cream 


sauce 
Whole wheat scones 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Potato salad 
Sour cream biscuits 
Sliced peaches 
DINNER 
Cream of cheese soup 
Veal souffie 
Escalloped spaghetti 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Marble mousse 
Wafers Small coffee 


Wednesday, Aug 14 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Lazy biscuit Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Egg salad 
Cold biscuit 
Sponge cake with 
whipped cream 
DINNER 
Boiled tongue 
New potatoes 
Spinach with butter 


auce 
Water cress with 
dressing 
Blueberry pie 


Thursday, Aug 15 
BREAKFAST 
Blueberries 

Cereal with cream 

Liver with bacon 

Corn bread Coffee 
LUNCHEON 

Cold sliced tongue 

Spinach salad 

Whole wheat gems 

Cantaloupe 
DINNER 
Mock bisque soup 
Beefsteak loaf 
Potatoes Lyonnaise 
Steamed summer 


squash 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Blanc-mange with 
fruit sauce 
Priday, Aug 16 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with 
Omelet with 


s1uce 
Sally Lunn 


cream 
white 


Coffee 
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LUNCHEON 
Neufchatel cheese 


Plain sandwiches 
Small 
Iced milk 


DINNER 


Baked fillet of fish 
with sauce tartare 
Savory potatoes 
New beets 
Lettuce salad 
Fruit dumpling 
Iced coffee 


Saturday, Aug 17 
BREAKFAST 


Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs poached in milk 

Plain muffins 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Black bean soup with 
crisp crackers 
Meat sandwiches 
Dressed water cress 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


Roast chicken* 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Creamed ‘artichokes 

Tomato sa 
Maple custard with 

whipped cream 

Iced coffee 


Sunday, Aug 18 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled lamb kidneys 
Popovers Coffee 
DINNER 
Crown roast of lamb 
New potatoes 
Green peas 
Summer squash 
Water cress and 
cucumber 
Coffee ice cream 
Wafers 
SUPPER 
Herring salad* 
Breadsticks 
Iced tea punch 
Cakes 
Bonbons 


Monday, Aug 19 
BREAKFAST 
Orange marmalade 
Cereal with cream 


Diced lamb on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Green pea salad 
Breadsticks 
Blueberry muffins 
DINNER 
Broiled steak 
Savory potatoes 


Broad beans 
Tomato and cucumber 
salad 


Cantaloupe 
Salted almonds 
Bonbons 
Iced coffee 
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Tuesday, Aug 20 
BREAKFAST 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs baked in muffin 
cups 
Rye gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Gelee of veal* 
Cheese puffs 
Fruit Iced cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of bean soup 
Lamb pie with potato 
crust 
Fried egg plant 
Dressed garden cress 
Raspberry whip 
Sponge cakes 
Small coffee 
Wednesday, Aug 21 
BRBAKFAST 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Potato salad 
Cheese sovuffie 
Rolis Iced tea 
DINNER 

t rump of beef 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Creamed cauliflower 
Pressed cucumbers 
Cream puffs with 
chocolate sauce 
Iced coffee 
Thursday, Aug 22 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with bananas 
and cream 
Fried tripe* 
Graham toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Clam chowder with 
crackers 
Lettuce and tomato 


salad 
Salted peanuts‘ 

DINNER 
Alphabet soup 
Sliced roast beef 
Savory potatoes 
Baked egg plant 
ish and cress 

lad 


sa. 
Mock macaroon ice 
cream 
Wafers 
Priday, Aug. 23 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs Coffee 
Berry griddle cakes 
LUNCHEON 
Nut loaf with tomato 
sauce 
Dressed water cress 
Rolls Iced cocoa 


DINNER 
Broiled fresh water 
fish 


Creamed potatoes 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Oatmeal pudding 
Iced coffee 
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Saturday, Aug. 24 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 

Cereal with cream 

Diced beef on toast 

Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Ege salad 
Breadsticks 
Crackers Oriental jam 
Iced tea 
DINNER 

Veal cutlets with 
olive sauce 

Mashed potatoes 

Fried egg plant 

Lettuce hearts with 

dressing 

Sour cream pie 
Iced coffee 


Sunday, Aug. 25 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled small fish 
Popovers Coffee 
DINNER 
Cold consomme 
Broiled chicken 
Creamed potatoes 
Cucumbers’  Radishes 
Stewed lettuce 
Fruit ice Wafers 
SUPPER 
Cheese and nut salad 
Plain sandwiches 
Ieed tea punch Cake 


Monday, Aug. 26 
BREAKFAST 
Rhubarb marmalade 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
tomato 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable salad 
Blueberry muffins 
Iced cocoa 
DINNER 
stew with 


squash 
Ginger Bavarian 
cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


Tuesday, Aug 27 
BREAKFAST 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked fish 
Graham gems 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken souffle 
Tomatoes with 
dressing 
Rye bread Iced tea 
DINNER 
Breast of veal with 
brown sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried green peppers 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Chocolate Bavarian 


cream 
Wafers Iced coffee 
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Wednesday, Aug 28 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 

Fried green peppers 

Meat popovers 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Bean roll 
Graham bread 
Dressed water cress 
DINNER 

Spring tomato soup 

Roast rib of beef 

Sweet potatoes baked 
in gravy 
Cauliflower 

Water cress with 
dressing 
Boiled custard 
Chocolate wafers 
Iced coffee 

Thursday, Aug 29 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal with cream 

Eggs baked in cream 

Plain muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese souffie 
Hot biscuit 

Spiced blackberries 
Sponge cake 

DINNER 

Broiled veal steak 

Mashed potatoes 
Stuffed peppers 
Corn salad with 
dressing 
Almond pudding 
Small coffee 
Priday, Aug 30 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal with cream 

Eggs scrambled with 
green peppers 

Rye gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 

Stuffed summer 


squas 
Shortbread Fruit 
Iced milk 
DINNER 
Iced quahaugs 
Boiled salmon with 
drawn butter sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Radishes 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Frozen peaches 
Wafers Iced coffee 
Saturday, Aug 31 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Toast with tomato 
sauce 
griddle cakes 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Quahaug chowder 
Rolls Fruit 

Iced cocoa 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Sliced roast beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Lettuce hearts with 
dressing 
Coffee mousse 
Wafers 


Berry 
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Menu Recipes 
How to follow the menus 


While planned for a family of six, the 
menus for the month may be adapted to 
the individual family by slight changes in 
quantities purchased. This may necessi- 
tate an occasional departure from the 
day’s program to insure the proper use of 
the leftovers available. 

August is the month when fruits can be 
used most freely with economy. Even so, 
it should be remembered that there is 
little actual food value attached to most 
fruits; therefore their presence, espe- 
cially on the breakfast menu, must be 
largely an individual problem. To the 
family who breakfast lightly on cereal, 
breakfast breads and coffee, the addition 
of fruit to the menu is possible, especially 
if care be used in purchasing. But if a 
“meat” breakfast be demanded by the 
family, the average purchaser will find it 
diffieult to inelude both on a limited al- 
lowance. Where fruit is not mentioned 
in the breakfast menus for August, it 
ean be quickly added from the variety the 
season offers. In any event mention must 
be suggestive merely. It were folly to 
purehase blackberries when the raspber- 
ries beside them are cheaper and perhaps 
fresher. Dried fruits and bananas are in 
a separate class, as they are essentially 
foods, and furnish an inexpensive source 
of nutriment. 

If the cooking be done entirely by coal 
in summer, baking, especially in the after- 
noon, should be eliminated. Roasts served 
cold are usually appreciated on the hot- 
test days. On the other hand, with gas, 
electricity or any of the hot weather fuels, 
the baking of vegetables as well as meats 
often simplifies the preparation of a 
meal. 

Soups may be omitted, or served cold 
if any kind of a stock soup be used. If 
the hot soup be missed, it may be served 
as usual. 

The tomato salad served on August 5, 
has a meat value, as it is combined with 
lima beans left from the previous day. 

Lamb steak mentioned August 7 is a 
eut similar to veal cutlets, and may be 
obtained from most butchers. 

Freshen the salt herring thoroughly 
before broiling for breakfast August 11. 
Order both pair of kidneys with the 
crown roast of lamb; unless especial men- 
tion is made of the kidneys, the butcher 
will fail to send them. 

For the fried tripe, use a mixture of 
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half cornmeal and flour. Boil the tripe 
until tender, drain, roll in the meal mix- 
ture and sauté in hot fat. When serving 
lettuee hearts keep the outside leaves 
fresh by placing in the lettuce bag and 
serve next day, stewed, as a vegetable. 

Meats have again risen in price. Good 
euts of poor meat may still be obtained 
at low prices, but housekeepers should 
realize that the safest economy lies in the 
cheaper cuts. The aitch bone, chuck ribs 
and vein make well flavored roasts, 
a not so tender as the prime rib or 
oin. 


Roast Chicken 


If your roast chicken turns out smaller 
than the appetites of prospective diners, 
make a light rich biseuit dough, roll it half 
an inch thick, and big enough to quite cover 
as it lies in the pan. Half an hour 
before serving time take up the chicken, 
put the blanket neatly over, letting 
the edges of it trail in the gravy in the 
pan, then pop back in the oven until 
the blanket is crisply browned. Take the 
chicken up in the blanket by running 
something broad and flat underneath. 
In earving, eut the erust in half length- 
wise, and lay it back, but be sure to put 
a piece on each plate first thing to re- 
ceive the chicken and stuffing. M. M. W. 
Browned Hominy 

Take leftover cold boiled hominy, and 
break it up with a fork. Put a tablespoon 
of butter into a frying pan. When it is 
het, add the hominy, mix it with the but- 
ter, then press it down into the pan, 
making a flat cake. Let it brown slowly. 
When there is a brown crust on the bot- 
tom fold it over like an omelet, and serve 
hot. Slip a little more butter under- 
neath if necessary. L. F. W. 

Corn Omelet 

Beat five eggs, whites and yolks, sep- 
arately, and add the pulp of five milky ears 
of corn, two tablespoons of cream, and 
salt and white pepper to taste. Pour into 


a hot, buttered omelet pan, brown, and 
fold together before serving. R. F. D. 


Vegetable Chowder 

Chop fine one-quarter of a pound of 
fat salt pork, and cook in the bottom of 
a kettle until the fat is well tried out. 
Add two chopped onions and one large, 
sweet pepper, which has been chopped 
after the seeds and veins were removed. 
Cook slowly, and when beginning to 
brown, add one pint of peeled tom2‘oes, 
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eut fine, and add one pint of water. Cover, 
and cook slowly for half an hour, then 
add one pint of grated or eut corn and 
one pint of potatoes, cut in half-inch 
pieces and iled for a few minutes. 
Season with salt and pepper; add more 
water, if necessary, and simmer until the 
potatoes are tender. Thicken with two 
level tablespoons of flour rubbed to a 
thin paste, and cook for five minutes 
longer. A. H. 


Norwegian Beef 

Mix well one and one-half pounds of 
chopped beef, two tablespoons of flour, 
one whole nutmeg, grated, salt and pep- 
per to taste, a pinch of ginger, half a 
grated onion and three and a half enups 
of milk. At the last add two well-beaten 
eggs. Put in a eloth, and steam for three 
hours in the top part of a steamer so that 
the cloth is out of the water. Serve with 
a sauce made by melting one tablespoon 
of butter, then stirring in one tablespoon 
of flour. When blended add a pineh of 
sugar, a teaspoon of vinegar and one- 
half a bottle of eapers. The above 
mixed without the ginger, and with only 
one egg, makes delicious meat eakes if 
broiled with butter. This is a real Nor- 
wegian dish, and makes a nice meat 
eourse for dinner. Helen Leonard. 


Browned Corn 


Cut the raw corn from the cob by seor- 
ing each row of kernels, and pressing out 
the pulp with the back of the knife. 
Heat an iron frying pan very hot, sprin- 
kle with salt, put in the corn from two 
ears, and stir and press with a spoon un- 
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til it has browned in its own juice. Add 
gradnally four or five tablespoons of 
water, and serve very hot. This is a deli- 
eate and savory dish. R. F. D. 


Gelee of Veal 


Seleet a knuekle of veal, put in a kettle 
with tepid waiter enough to submerge, add 
onion and parsley, salt, cayenne, catsup 
and Worcestershire sauce, and let simmer. 
When done, remove the meat and chop 
fine, return bones to kettle, and boil down 
until the liquor is reduced to one pint. 
Line a wet mold with evenly cut slices 
of hard-cooked egg, put in one-half inch 
of the strained liquor, mix the remainder 
of the stoek with meat, fill the mold, and 
place on the ice for three or more hours. 
Cut in slices with lettnee or water eress 
salad. Mrs C. A. Flagler. 

Chicken Fingerlings 

Prepare jellied or pressed chicken one 
and one-half inches deep, in square molds; 
cut in finger lengths, one ineh wide, and 
serve on lettuce leaves, sorrel or water 
cress. 


Herring Salad 

Broil half a dozen smoked herring, 
which may be bought with the skins and 
bones already removed. Break them into 
flakes with a fork, season with one table- 
spoon of vinegar and three of oil, adding 
a drop or two of tabasco. When cold 
serve on a bed of water cress or of shred- 
ded lettuee dressed with oil and vinegar. 
The fish may be used withont cooking, 
but broiling develops their flavor. Thin 
slices of buttered rye bread should be 
passed with this salad. D. R. G. 
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VII---The Individual Home 


HE time will probably come, when 
we are all old and unable to help 
ourselves, that the world will be 

run by our progressive children. In that 
day, when families have given place to 
tribes, when the tent door and the bed 
of boughs are preferred before the latch 
key and woven wire springs, when 
honors are equally divided between the 
simple life and communistie housekeep- 
ing, homes shall be no more, and only 
you and I will be left to tell, over the 
general camp fire, of the individual homes 
which people used to have when we were 
young. It will seem strange to revert 
again to the old days of egoism when I 
wanted my four walls, with a door and a 
key designed to keep you out, when every 
man selfishly sought the peace and se- 
curity of his own hired radiator, when 
food was cooked .with wicked wasteful- 
ness in absurdly small kettles and dishes, 
and served with much ceremony and 
elaboration of tiresome detail to you and 
yours, or to me and mine, unless on some 
festal oceasion you or I should chance 
to invite each other to partake of a meal 
made much more burdensome in prep- 
aration for the presence of the guest. 

That is the way we are going to look 
at it by and by, when gazing beyond the 
camp fire cirele you cannot distinguish 
your grandchildren from mine as they 
sport about, clothed with a simplicity 
guiltless of guimpes or ruffles, knicker- 
bockers, shirt waists or neckties. Some of 
them will be mine, some yours, but the 
wise person to whom they are intrusted 
will take very good care that they know 
nothing of the demoralizing influences of 
a grandmother. I am not quite sure 
what their mothers will be doing—some- 
thing in the handicraft line, in the inter- 
vals of gathermg a few nuts for the 
next meal. 

But that day is still some distance off, 
and in the meantime let us enjoy one 
thing which it is morally certain we will 
have to give up—our individual homes; 
and let us make haste to develop them to 
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the best of our ability, as the children 
eat the candy faster because there is a 
step on the stairs. Keeping house is to 
making home what the body is to the 
soul; each needs the other, and each may 
help or hinder. But many a woman is 
an excellent housekeeper whose family 
dreads to enter the door of a home that is 
no home, and many a real home-maker 
looks undisturbed at rolls of dust be- 
neath the sideboard or cobwebs on the 
ceiling. 

But when things are well balanced there 
is a beautiful interdependence of house 
on home and home on house that many 
people forget. Lanier, poet and musician 
that he was, called the essentials of home 
“musie and fire.’ Homes do not grow; 
they are made, many times by instinct, 
but often with deliberate regard for the 
bringing together of essential elements. 
Each has his own ideal, but, because the 
woman who can “make a home out of a 
packing box,” as Thackeray said, is a 
rare creature, it may be well to see what 
we regard as the necessary things in the 
construction of a real home. 

First of all, a leaf from the house- 
keeper’s book, and we begin with cleanli- 
ness. Home may be home where untidi- 
ness reigns, but it is home that leaves 
much to be desired. One of the pleas- 
antest, most homelike homes which I ever 
entered, was run in a happy-go-lucky fash- 
ion that would have made Miss Feely 
turn in her grave. Once I actually shook 
a nest of little mice out of the parlor 
portiéres, and the windows were never 
washed, that I can remember, except one 
day when the baby wanted to see a 
parade. But for all that everybody 
drifted there sooner or later, inwardly 
protesting sometimes, for a moment, but 
speedily reconciled to a house where music 
flowed always from grubby piano keys, 
where wood fires danced and blazed, where 
books and magazines lay heaped in heed- 
less profusion, and ragged old easy chairs 
stretched inviting arms. There was no 
denying its charm, the grace and courtesy 
of the delightful, shabby children, the 
warm-hearted welcome of its careless, 
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laughing mistress. But think what it 
might have been if it had been just a 
little cleaner. I would not have had that 
lovely woman tired and fagged with end- 
less cleaning, for it was worth every- 
thing to the home to have her unwearied 
and merry, but just a little of the money 
she spent so carelessly would have made 
all clean and sweet, and added to every 
one’s pleasure. 

As a contrast to this home I know of 
a house, sheltering mother and father and 
children, to which no wildest stretch of 
imagination could apply the word home, 
and in that house the mother considered 
cleanliness the only needful thing. The 
house was pretty and the architect had 
placed a big yellow brick fireplace in the 
living room. This the father once de- 
cided to use, and never did two people 
spend a more wretched evening than these 
two in the presence of a wild, untidy 
hoyden of a fire that spilled ashes and 
threw sparks and covered the beautiful 
yellow brick with smoke and soot. With 
anxious eyes they sat near, on straight- 
backed chairs, father holding a rug to 
eatch the sparks, and mother a broom to 
sweep the ashes. The children sat far 
back, lest they should be burned up. The 
guest watched, with a sudden realization 
of the fact that here could never be a 
home—a belief augmented the next day 
by the sight of the patient housewife 
scrubbing the discolored brick back of 
the logs. 

They said they “did not care for open 
fires,” these people, so they filled the fire- 
place with pampas grass and dried hy- 
drangeas. 

Somewhere between these extremes lies 
the making of the real home. If we 
might paraphrase the poet, we would 
say, “Be clean—be not too clean.” It is 
possible, in the interests of every one’s 
comfort, to have a sweet, clean house, and 
yet to allow the fresh untidiness of happy 
living to pervade. If there are children 
in the home, why try to obliterate every 


trace of their presence and keep every 


room looking as if prepared for a mis- 
sionary meeting? I have a charming 
friend, a genius and a poet, who some- 
times writes, “I am coming to see you 
next week Wednesday. For goodness 
sake, don’t begin to dust the legs of 
things.” 

So, gradually, watching my friends’ 
homes, trying to copy the best, and avoid 
the worst, I have evolved a few simple 
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things which, given love and hospitality, 
will go a long way toward making the 
homelike home every woman longs to 
make and every man desires to live in. 

First and foremost, if you can possi- 
ble achieve it by hook or crook, by build- 
ing on or tearing out—a fireplace , and 
a fire. Not a radiator, nor a register, nor 
a gas log for the heart of the home, but a 
dancing, crackling wood fire with its priv- 
ileges of superior knowledge in building 
and superior skill in poking. Be generous 
with a wood fire and economize on des- 
serts or anywhere else you can. Have 
wood enough, and kindling enough, and 
let everybody tell how to lay it, and every- 
body show how to poke it, and you have 
the first element of the home in all weath- 
ers—excepting possibly the Fourth of 
July. Then, have chairs; not to look at, 
not to match things, but to sit in and 
be comfortable, inviting chairs, not too 
dreadfully new, and not—oh not belong- 
ing to a “set,” or, as the newspapers ad- 
vertise, a “parlor suit.” Don’t have a 
“parlor suit” if you can possibly avoid 
it; don’t have things that make your 
home look like a series of model rooms in 
a show window. Have things, if you can, 
that look as if they had all come together 
to make a home, attracted by you as a 
magnet, looking like you, showing your 
taste, or your hospitality or your inheri- 
tance, perhaps even the cheerful short- 
ness of your purse, but revealing the in- 
dividuality of this one family. 

There is no rule beyond this for fur- 
nishing a new home. Have what you 
ean afford; have what is good of its kind 
and suitable for your position in life; 
have what is in good taste, what is com- 
fortable, what is individual. Do not have 


anything striking or obtrusive, anything _ 


that in texture or color fails to har- 
monize with the rest. Now that we have 
begun to say it, let us be bold and go on; 
if there are walls to be papered, do not 
have cheap gilt, nor huge figures, nor 
glaring colors. If you are to have pic- 
tures, have unobtrusive wallpapers for 
background. And for pictures, go very 
slowly. Get them one by one, for a bare 
wall is far preferable to a poor picture. 
Good photographie reproductions, simply 
framed, are within everybody’s reach and 
add a touch of refinement to the simplest 
home. As for bric-a-brac, say “don’t” to 
tawdry things, to cheap imitations, to 
flimsy, useless things. Be generous with 
books and magazines. Let them lie about. 
Remember, whether you like to read or do 
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not, many people do who will come to 
your house. 

I recall onee visiting in a pretty, com- 
fortable home where absolutely the only 
thing I eould find to read was the daily 
paper of the day before, as it had been 
brought home late at night by the man of 
the family, and a leather-bound, padded 
copy of Jean Ingelow’s poems which lay 
on the pier table. Never had I been at- 
tracted to the author of Divided and other 
cheerful verse, but she was so much to me 
in those starve-to-death days that I have 
never ceased to be grateful. 

For one other thing let me plead; and 
in these days of sentiment destroying in- 
eandeseent burners and soul illuminating 
electrics, pleading becomes necessary. Have 
im your living room a softly shaded low 
light; I mean a light placed low, burning 
on a table, and giving of itself a kindly 
invitation to draw up a chair, take a book 
and be comfortable. High lights are al- 
ways lonesome, desolate things, besides 
being immensely unbecoming to the most 
of womankind. They make a dining table 
a place merely for food; they destroy 
charm, wit, conversation. I have never 
heard good conversation around a table 
so lighted, but I can’t give you any rules 
of combustion or laws of psychology to 
explain what I mean. If your pocket- 
book shrinks from the low-hanging, artis- 
tically shaded and exceedingly expensive 
dining table lamp (and the modest one I 
covet bore the forbidding figure, “$50”), 
try candles; they are cheap, artistic and 
easy of achievement, and two, in pretty 
holders with even ten-cent shades atop, 
will make your table homelike. Your hus- 
band will always light the gas the 
instant he comes in, but your low reading 
lamp and your candles will manage to 
hold their own. He will do this because 
he is a “mere man,” and you are not to 
quarrel with him for it. He doesn’t think 
of candles for the same reason it doesn’t 
oceur to him to carry a parasol, but if 
home is homelike, he is the first to appre- 
-ciate it. 

Another thing; be hospitable, not to 
guests alone, but to the family; be hos- 
pitable to musie, to flowers, to little dishes 
of candy, to the dog or the eat (if you 
find the other person wants such objec- 
tionable things), to the blocks, or the 
paper dolls or the Teddy bears; be hos- 
pitable to tobaceo smoke and accept the 
ash tray as necessary discipline. I know 
a house where a lonely old maid keeps two 
dolls and a cigar in the parlor, and every- 
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time I go there the tears come in my eyes. 

I know another beautiful house where 
the man and his friends smoke in what 
looks like a respectable fourth-story 
trunk room. They eat and converse and 
enjoy life with the rest of the family, and 
when they want to smoke they steal away 
as if they were going to ransack the bu- 
reau drawers. I am not discussing the 
ethies of tobacco; “who made me a judge 
or a divider over you?” I am telling how 
to make a home. 

I know one beautiful winter home, 
which during nine months of the year is 
all that is delightful, and for the other 
three is the abomination of desolation. 
Every curtain is down, every portiére 
has vanished; chairs are shrouded in what 
Dickens would eall “whitey-brown” linen; 
pictures and chandeliers peer through 
mosquito netting. It is the pale wraith of 
a home, and it would lower the tempera- 
ture of a sociable iceberg to go into it. 
Now what is the use? Are people less 
important than things? Who cares if the 
curtains have to be washed twice? Who 
eares if the chairs or the carpet do get 
a wee bit faded or dusty? Suppose one 
fly alights on the gilt frame of grand- 
father’s maiden aunt? Who eares? Isn’t 
it better than looking at her straining 
through netting? Away “down east” 
they cover the dining tables, kept ever set, 
with netting, and they have preferences as 
to pink or blue; but, you see, we were talk- 
ing about homes. I know a big souled 
woman who weleomed nine sons with 
ninety-nine friends freely into her house, 
winter or summer, and who always said 
“What is a carpet compared to a boy?” 
There is a home-making spirit that knows 
the right proportion between things and 
people. 

If you have any kind of piazza, use it 
as part of your home when summer comes. 
On the little white and yellow house 
where my experiments began, and which 
was known as “Custard Cottage” to the 
elect, there was a piazza. It was fur- 
nished as if it had been a room, with a 
rug, a hammock, fans, pillows, a table, 
and chairs. It had a palm or two, some 
magazines, and a perennial pitcher of 
lemonade. It cost very little, but it was 
part of a definite effort to make home, 
and we lugged all the paraphernalia in at 
night and tugged it out in the morning, 
amply repaid by the fact that every pass- 
ing friend dropped in and enjoyed it with 
us. Suppose the piazza had been bare 
and uninhabited and callers had been in- 
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vited into the house? There would have 
been fewer of them, and oh how much 
sheer, simple, happy friendliness we 
would have missed! There is winter bait 
—and summer bait—and it must all be 
chosen skillfully and put on the hook, for 
the fish that are to be caught are the mem- 
bers of our own family, the friends we 
want to hold, the strangers we want to 
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make welcome, and who are much more a 
part of a real home than mere accidents 
of four walls and some furniture. 

And because these things are so impor- 
tant, so worth while and yet so easily 
misunderstood or lost sight of, I have 
ventured to insert a plea in these very 
simple and practical papers for the in- 
dividual home. 


Enemies of the Baby 


VI---Rickets 


FEW years ago a form- 
er college girl who had 
moved out west, sent the 
. pictures of her three lit- 
% tle children in a Round 
NESSES Robin letter to her elass- 
mates. As they were be- 
ing admired by a group of the “old 
girls,” one, a physician, spoke up and 
said, “They are dear children, ‘but Alice 
has not been feeding them properly— 
don’t you see that they have rickets?” 
The remark was a distinct shock to the 
group, and I for one never forgot it. 

It is an interesting pastime while sit- 
ting in a crowd to choose one feature and 
run the eve from person to person, not- 
ing the different types. In one, for in- 
stance, the nose will look like a caricature; 
in another it will be a classic Greek fea- 
ture; in still another Roman aquiline in 
shape; and so on throughout the entire 
category. In the training of a medical 
eye the characteristics of rickets become 
just as distinctive, and one soon learns to 
detect the grown-ups who belonged to un- 
wise parents or those ignorant of chil- 
dren’s needs. 

The chief cause of rickets is faulty 
diet, though unhygienie environment also 
plays a very important part in its produe- 
tion. In the London zoological gardens 
lion whelps were used as the subjects of 
experiments in the study of the effects of 
diet. The baby animals which were 
weaned early, and fed upon raw meat 
alone became very rachitic without ex- 
ception. Two bear cubs whose diet was 
limited to raw meat, rice and biscuits de- 
veloped rickets in an extreme degree and 
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died. Baby monkeys which were fed ex- 
clusively on vegetables became afflicted 
with the disease. After the lions showed 
definite symptoms their diet was altered, 
althongh otherwise the routine of their 
lives was unchanged. The food now 
given consisted of milk, cod-liver oil, and 
pounded bones, besides the meat; and 
within a few months all rachitie symp- 
toms had disappeared. 

From the work done it seems to be 
satisfactorily demonstrated that a suffi- 
cient cause of rickets in young animals is 
the withdrawal of milk from their diet 
with the substitution of meat, vegetables 
or starehes. Deficiency of fat is a most 
important factor in the causation of this 
disease. 

One authority states that rickets is 
hardly known in the extreme northern 
countries of Greenland, Iceland, Norway 
and Denmark. It is rarely observed in 
Japan, China, Turkey and Greece, or in 


the southern regions of Spain and Italy. © 


For in southern climates mothers almost 
universally nurse their ehildren, and out- 
door life is the rule. The temperate zone 
is the chosen home of this disease, and 
the crowded city tenements offer a hot- 
bed for it. 

Both boy and girl babies seem to be 
affected in about equal numbers. The 
symptoms are rarely seen before the sixth 
month. They generally oceur from this 
age to fifteen months. The commonest 
early symptoms of rickets are sweating 
of the head, restlessness, especially at 
night, constipation, “beading” of the ribs 
and softening of the skull bones. 

When Baby is asleep the perspiration 
comes out in drops over the head, and 
is often sufficient to wet the pillow. Not 
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infrequently this gives rise to catarrh of 
the nose and bronehial tubes. This local 
sweating is peculiar, especially since the 
skin of the trunk and extremities is fre- 
quently drier than normal. Little is 
known of the exact cause of this strik- 
ing symptom. Baby is so restless that 
he frequently rubs the back of his head 
bald by tossing on the pillow. He kicks 
off the clothes, no matter what the tem- 
perature of the room. 

Although constipation is a common 
feature, even during the early stages of 
the disease, it is more marked in the ad- 
vaneed stages. Sometimes constipation 
alternates with diarrhea. 

The “rickety chaplet” or “rachitie 
rosary” is a row of knots which develop 
at the points where the eartilages join 
the ribs. This is a characteristic feature 
of the disease. The chest is narrow, and 
the abdomen is prominent. Rachitic 
bones are unnaturally flexible, and this 
characteristic gives rise to many deform- 
ities, some of which in certain cases per- 
sist throughout life. 

The size of the head is not in propor- 
tion to the rest of Baby’s body. The “soft 
spot” remains open longer than usual and 
the sutures or joints between the skull 
bones, which fit together like the dovetail- 
ing in an old-fashioned chalk-box, do not 
close until late. The forehead bulges 
forward, is of unusual depth and square- 
shaped. As the growth of the bones of 
the face is arrested, the forehead often 
appears to be larger than it really is. 
Sometimes the bony tissue is so deficient 
that certain small areas about the size of 
the little finger-tip become almost as thin 
as paper. 

The spine is commonly deformed, al- 
though in many of the slight cases it is 
normal. The arms are often mis-shapen, 
the wrist being nearly always enlarged, 
while the two long bones of the forearm 
are frequently much eurved. In the legs 
the ankles corresponding to the wrists are 
generally enlarged. The chief deformi- 
ties of the legs are bow-leg and knock- 
knee, the latter being more common in 
girls. 

But not alone are the bones affected 
in rickets. The ligaments are lax and 
the muscles are small, flabby and badly 
developed. Thus the baby who has 
rickets cannot sit erect, stand, or walk 
as soon as his healthy brother. The con- 
stipation from which he suffers is due to 
the flabby muscles of the intestines. 

Sometimes tenderness to pressure is 


present. Teething is delayed and is apt 
to go hard. The patient is nearly always 
pale and anemic, with enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids. He is also subject to in- 
digestion and eatarrh on account of sus- 
ceptible mucous membranes. Nervous 
symptoms are very common. 

Although rickets of itself is not a fatal 
disease, it so undermines Baby’s health 
that he becomes a prey to every form of 
acute disease. 

An English authority describes two 
forms—small rickets and large rickets. 
The first type is seen generally among 
the neglected children of the poor. Baby 
is light, small and thin, and is often pre- 
eocious. The opposite characteristics are 
noted in children with large rickets. This 
type is seen among the children of the 
well-to-do who are improperly fed. 

As to the treatment, special attention 
should be given to diet and hygienic sur- 
roundings. Cod-liver oil is considered 
very beneficial in these cases, but careful 
observation must be given to the condi- 
tion of digestion, for a baby’s stomach is 
delicate. The oil may also be rubbed into 
the skin, especially of the abdomen, 
groins and axille, after a warm bath. 
Milk, cream, eggs, red meat and fresh 
fruit should form the bulk of the diet. 
If possible Baby should go to the coun- 
try. A cool sponge bath in the morning 
will lessen susceptibility to colds. The 
sleeping room should be well ventilated. 
Fresh air and sunlight are essential. 

Baby should be warmly clothed, as he 
feels the cold keenly. Stockings should 
be worn to protect the feet and legs. At 
night the coverings should be light, but 
warm. On account of Baby’s propensity 
to dispense with all bed-clothes it is well 
to dress ‘him in a long-sleeved flannel 
nightgown which buttons at the neck and 
wrists. Over this slip a flannel sleeping 
bag. The night garments and bedclothes 
should be kept dry. 

As to the deformities, if they have 
developed, the most careful attention 
should be given them by an orthopedie 
surgeon. Gymnastics and postural treat- 
ment are often of advantage. Friction, 
massage and electricity also play their 
réle. Until the bones become firm, walk- 
ing should not be encouraged. The com- 
mon custom of these cliildren to sit eross- 
legged should not be allowed. 

The proper time for surgieal correction 
must be decided by the speciztist. But it 
is generally admitted that such operations 
are best delayed until the bones are suffi- 
ciently firm. 
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HAVE read Elizabeth 
4) Knight Tompkins’ “Need 
§ The Baby Be a Nuisance” 
in the June number with 
appreciation and approval. 
I have myself three of the 
No 2 kind, so I know the 
possibility of such babies and the joy of 
them. I have also encountered many of 
the No 1 variety and know the real trag- 
edies that follow in their wake. 

My oldest baby is three years old, and 
my youngest three months. Situated as I 
am, in a village where the servant ques- 
tion has reached such a crisis that the 
most favored are bound to have seasons of 
being without “help,” it takes all my re- 
ligion, all my college training and many 
other things to evolve from these cireum- 
stances an orderly and harmonious house- 
hold, and at the same time save myself 
from nervous collapse. I do not say that 
I have solved the whole problem yet, but 
I have come to a conclusion about one 
phase of it, out of which has grown a 
definite rule which helps me and may 
help others. It is such a very simple rule 
that, at first glance, it wouldn’t seem to 
take much thought to evolve it; but it did. 

A few instances from the process of 
evolution; and then the rule. When my 
first baby was less than two years of age, 
he developed the distressing habit of 
sereaming and kicking whenever I had 
him out in his go-cart and attempted to 
take him into a house. I believe every 
mother has this experience. It is as com- 
mon with children as calling for a drink 
after they get to bed. I hated to impose 
upon my friends by foreing upon them a 
roaring, struggling baby; moreover, my 
motherly pride made me shrink from hav- 
ing my darling seen under such unfavor- 
able cireumstances. I gave up the strug- 
gle, and spent many a weary afternoon 
trundling a contented little tyrant. 

In a few months the “spell” had passed 
and a sweeter, more willing little caller 
could not be imagined. When, however, 
little Mr No 2 began the same perform- 
ance, it came to me with great force that 
to yield was not the best way. What if 
he did shortly outgrow the whim? Why 
should I lose my little pleasures need- 
lessly. even -for a short time? I bore him, 


Mother’s Sacrifice to Baby 


By Ellen Lane Talbot 


red and kicking, into the house. I spatted 
the fat little fists that rebelliously beat 
the air. I held down the kicking legs. 
Of course, it was only a matter of mo- 
ments before curiosity in the presence of 
strange and wonderful objects overcame 
the spirit of rebellion. While baby 
trotted contentedly about, mother and 
friend gossiped deliciously. 

Five times this seene repeated itself 
before an obstinate little baby succumbed. 
Then followed a long summer wherein I 
had many an unforgettable visit, and 
many a fragrant cup of tea; wherein I for- 
got my little worries and took home a 
rested face and heart. By the way, just 
here let me say you make a mistake when 
you think your friends don’t like to have 
their houses made the scenes of discipline. 
They dislike much more to see you letting 
your children “run over you.” This does 
not apply to grandparents. Avoid drag- 
ging them into dramaties of this kind. 

One more instance, then I come to my 
golden rule. Before my first baby ar- 
rived at the walking age, I saw my 
friend’s little girl toddling along the walk 
while her mother dragged wearily after 
with the go-cart when I knew she had 
started out for a definite errand, and was 
in a hurry. I was often with her when 
she attempted to put the child back into 
the carriage, and saw her yield and let 
the little rascal walk rather than bear the 
humiliation of trundling a screaming 
baby through the streets. I knew that 


many times she abandoned plans of going. 


to certain places because little Annie 
would walk. Then, too, if she did consent 
to ride, she preferred to do so standing. 
The mother clutched her frantically with 
one hand, and pushed the go-cart with 
the other, letting her own skirts flap de- 
structively against the wheels. In those 
days I registered a vow that when my 
baby came to the toddling age, he should 
do his toddling while I sat comfortably 
on the piazza; that when he rode in his 
go-cart, he should ride, and that seated. 
I have kept that vow with two babies, 
and shall do so with the third. I never 
allowed either child to get out of the ear- 
riage until the end of the journey, so the 
habit was never formed. 


The trouble is we begin these little 
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things not realizing where they lead. This 
is just where my rvle eomes in! When 
and how shall a mother sacrifice herself 
for her children? Instinct and impulse 
answer: “Always and _ everywhere! 
Where so great sacrifice is necessary, 
why dieker, why not gladly give all?” I 
believe that answer—that perhaps un- 
conscious answer—is responsible for many 
a woman’s failure as a home-maker. 
Here is my rule: Never sacrifice your 
own pleasure or comfort unless it is for 
some actual benefit to the child. Laugh, 
if you will, at the simplicity of it, but 
how many headaehes—yes, and heartaches 
too—would be saved, if every mother fol- 
lowed this rule? Shall I refuse many in- 
vitations, give up much social life, in or- 
der to be at home when the children come 
in from school? Yes—a thousand times, 


Y plan for getting three lively chil- 
dren to do their table manners 
three times a day may contain a 
hint for some distracted parent. This is 
how we play the game: Paterfamilias is 
banker; the bank a good sized sugar bowl. 
The counters are smallish pieees of candy. 
Papa deals to each ehild three pieces to 
start the game. Mamma is referee. Every 
time a child makes an error, one counter 
goes baek to the bank. The children lose 
if they drop anything, drink with food in 
their mouths, smack their lips, put their 
elbows on the table, talk with food in 
their mouths, or break any of the score 
or so of rtiles of table etiquette. Grad- 
ually, as the children’s standards have 
risen, the rules have been tightened, the 
banker has become less conveniently 
blind and deaf, and the referee stricter in 
her decisions. With unusual care a player 
may keep all three of his pieces of candy 
to eat at the end of the meal; with reason- 
able attention he should keep one or two, 
but anything approaching carelessness 
will pretty certainly cost them all. And 
when all the counters are gone, if a child 
is caught minus the wherewithal to pay, 
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Table Manners 


By Alice Tenney 


yes. The future of your children depends 
on your knowing where they are after 
school hours, and what sort of playmates 
they bring home with them. Shall I hang 
up the eoats and hats that they throw 
down when they come in? No—ten thou- 
sand times, no. Shall I lay aside the let- 
ter I am writing to show them how to 
play the new game? Yes—sometimes. 
Children must be helped, and directed 
even in their play, but not endlessly en- 
tertained. 

Let us not be blindly self-sacrificing ; 
let us use our common sense. Let us, by 
firmly refusing the unnecessary sacrifice, 
avoid the subtle temptation to self-pity. 
Let us, by all means, sacrifice gladly, but 
let us give no credit to ourselves for 
unnecessary sacrifice, 


he has to finish his meal in the corner 
and go without his dessert. Four errors, 
therefore, put one out of the game. 

The rules are not absolutely the same 
for all the children. When one is too 
little to spread his own butter, he is al- 
lowed to bite off his bread; if little fin- 
gers stray too far down a spoon handle or 
grip a knife by the blade, there is usually 
a warning glance before infliction of the 
penalty. Certain things, however, like 
small mouthfuls and closed mouths, while 
eating, are de rigueur for all. 

This, however, is not the whole game; 
for real sport there must be more risk 
and surprise. When the bank eatches the 
player, that player pays the bank one 
eounter, but when any player eatehes the 
bank, all the players get two apiece. This 
often makes things lively. A hungry boy 
is out of counters before he has finished 
his soup and mournfully, like the poet, 
contemplates “a distant prospect of eat- 
ing” any dessert. When somebody catches 
“dad” twice running, everybody gets four 
eandies all around, and the situation is 
saved. For him the rules are impossibly 
strict. It isn’t a bad thing for him either. 
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Sometimes, taking a hint from the na- 
tional game—this was not my suggestion 
—we play with chips. Toward the end of 
the meal the children “cash in” their chips 
for an appropriate amount of pie or cake 
or ice cream or anything in the way of a 
special treat. Naturally, in such cases, it 
would hardly do to distribute the rewards 
of virtue in exact proportion to the num- 
ber of chips. A little more to him that 
hath, a little less to him that hath not, 
comes as near to justice as things usually 
do in this world. The plan “works.” The 
children insist that they have their game 
every meal aud cannot be persuaded to 


abandon it even once a day—lI suspect 
that the fact that this is their only way 
of getting candy at all, has something to 
do with their ardor. Moreover, they are 
really getting interested in good manners 
for their own sake, and thus we accom- 
plish the desired end. 

Nore. The method described in the 
foregoing is applicable to other problems 
of home training. But is there not a 
question of ethics involved? No more, 
perhaps, then when a child is promised a 
reward for being good; but, in either 
case is the end attained by ideal means? 
What do our readers think? The Editor. 


Supper in Old Virginia 


By Lucy Redd Wise 


LIVE in the country, five miles from 
town, on a ear line. My friends are all 
in town, and all, without exception, are 
more or less wealthy; while I am not too 
well “heeled” in this world’s goods. I had 
been entertained till I felt it due my self- 
respect to pay off scores. And I knew, as 
my entertainment would not be at all re- 
markable for lavish expenditure, it must 
make up in novelty for other deficiencies. 
My home, an old colonial place in tide- 
water Virginia, is justly celebrated for its 
vast lawns, its broad verandas, and its 
wonderful strawberries. As these latter 
were just in their prime, I determined to 
make them the keynote of my entertain- 
ment. So I dispatched little personal 
notes, asking the recipients to “come to 
supper and sit till bedtime,” in old-fash- 
ioned country style, at Poplar Hill. 
Every mother’s son, and daughter, az- 
cepted. Two carloads arrived at 6 o’clock, 
since old-fashioned hours were early. The 
whole house was thrown open, but my hus- 
band and I received our guests on the 
front lawn, and gave them the “freedom 
of the place.” There were hammocks, 
rustic seats in shady nooks, a tennis court, 
and several little tables in various corners 
of the verandas, where elderly people—my 
friends are of all ages—could enjoy a 
quiet rubber of whist. Promptly as the 
sun was setting gloriously, the supper bell 
resounded through the grounds, and fol- 


lowing its direction, the guests all gath- 
ered on the wide, west veranda. 

Here an old-fashioned supper was laid, 
the table arrayed in old blue willow ware 
which had once graced my great-grand- 
mother’s table. There was_ tenderest 
spring chicken broiled, and chicken fried 
to the exquisite golden brown which only 
my old black mammy knew how to give 
it, flanked by platters of thinly sliced 
Smithfield ham. There were “pones” of 
delicious “batterbread” and mountains of 
flaky cream biscuits. There were pitchers 
of sweet milk and flagons of buttermilk, 


sweet clover butter, and great glass bowls, - 


one my grandfather’s punch bowl, heaped 
with beautiful strawberries to be served 
with jugs of thick, yellow cream. There 
were strawberry shortcakes, and old- 
fashioned pound cake, and little anise- 
seed cakes. There was strawberry ice 
cream and strawberry water ice. And 
there was beautiful, flame-colored straw- 
berry wine ten years old. 

How those town people did enjoy that 
old-time supper! They lingered at table 
till the sunset light faded out and lamps 
were brought; then all repaired to the 
east piazza to watch the moon rise over 
the water, and to listen to a sweet voice 
or two singing the songs of long ago. At 
10 o’clock my old-fashioned party was at 
an end. 
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[See Frontispiece} 


Modesty and pride, thankfulness and 
confidence, love and purpose, unite in di- 
reecting our readers’ attention to the im- 
posing structure which we are now build- 
ing for the home of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

Modesty—because I realize better than 
anyone how little we here in the home 
offee have done to make possible this 
grand result, how much is due to our 
readers, regular subscribers and adver- 
tisers. Pride—because we are even 
prouder of your support, good friends, 
than we are of this vast and beautiful 
temple. Thankfulness—because out of the 
disastrous conflagration that recently 
swept away our establishment and the 
work of years, is arising this gigantic 
plant equipped for its perfeet work. Con- 
fidenee—because sober judgment, ripe ex- 
perience and wide knowledge co-operate 
to insure the largest measure of success to 
this enterprise. 

To a singular degree, also, does this 
harmonious building typify the love for 
humanity and the earnestness of purpose 
which Goop HovusEKEEPING ever seeks to 
express. For in a quiet, but efficient way, 
our associates are co-operating with our 
readers to not only make life brighter and 
happier for one and all, but to show how 
this ean be done while adding to the finan- 
cial profit of all concerned. To be dili- 
gent in business should minister to heart 
and mind, soul and spirit, as well as to 
the pocketbook. I maintain that there 
is no necessary divorce between ethies and 
business. Endeavor, not achievement, is 
the true source of happiness. 

This spirit of this magazine’s new home 
—this idealism of the praetieal, this heart 
which animates even the steel and stone of 
our building, this joy which finds in daily 
work and play a divine satisfaetion— 
these indeed unite to express that intangi- 
ble but vital thing which has come to be 
known as “the Goop HouseKEEPING idea.” 
And with our new equipment, complete 
in every detail, our magazine will be even 
better able than heretofore to develop “the 
G H idea” for the pleasure, inspiration, 
progress and profit of each of its readers. 

The material beauty of our new build- 
ing rests particularly in its harmonious 
proportions and graceful simplicity. We 
gave our architect as his motif the royal 


palace at Stockholm, which is recognized 
by connoisseurs as one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in the world. The plain- 
ness of Mr Hind’s design adds to its 
majesty. The color scheme is also satisfy- 
ing, the green of the metal window frames 
contrasting with the warm gray concrete. 
For this structure is all honest concrete, 
reinforced with steel bars, with no veneer 
of brick or other sham. And every man 
upon the undertaking, from the humble 
shoveler up, is in love with the work. 

A few facts will emphasize the propor- 
tions of this structure. The columns are 
20 feet apart, and the window frames 17 
feet wide. The main entrance is 40 feet 
in width. The grand facade is nearly 300 
feet long, while the width is over one- 
third as much. The roof line above the 
eighth story is 112 feet from the sidewalk. 
Ineluding the basement and cellar, the 
structure displaces nearly four million 
eubie feet, has upward of 30,000 square 
feet on each floor, and a total of about 
seven acres of floor space. Pure, fresh 
air, drawn from 125 feet above the street, 
ventilates the building in summer, and in 
winter it is warmed to any temperature. 
Five thousand people can work at one 
time herein—a city in itself. Being of 
concrete and wire glass throughout, this 
gigantie building is proof against fire, 
flood, wind, vermin or decay. Such per- 
manency is likewise typical of the maga- 
zine. 

Goop HOovsEKEEPING’s establishment 
will occupy the four upper floors at pres- 
ent, the lower stories being rented until 
the inereasing patronage of this magazine 
forces our business to take still more 
room. Meanwhile our tenants will be 
representative of women’s interests and 
of the publishing, printing and paper 
trades, except that the enterprising 
Springfield Board of Trade are negotiat- 
ing for quarters on the first floor. 

Another unique feature of this build- 
ing is the great number of people who are 
becoming eo-sharers in its profits and in 
the earnings of this magazine through our 
system of Goop HouseKEEPING Building 
Certificates, deseribed in more detail on 
the Publishers’ Desk page of this num- 
ber, in advance of the frontispiece. 
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Good Towns in Which to Live 


Novel and Interesting Facts Concerning Many Places 


In connection with our Model Town inquiry, we are enabled to present this month 
sundry items of interest concerning the distinctive merits, advantages and attractions 
of numerous communities here and there throughout our great country. They may 
suggest to the reader something new, suggestive or interesting concerning his or her 
own town or city which will be worthy a place in these pages. 

To the editors and publishers of seores of newspapers throughout the United 
States we extend hearty thanks for their co-operation in giving large publicity to our 
Model Town inquiry. In many instances the notice of our contest was printed on the 
first page or the editorial page. 

A large volume of correspondence has resulied from our inquiry, and we are hard 
at work collating the material, making investigations and trying to find a few typi- 
cally best places, to be described at length in complete articles, with illustrations; also 
getting our list of Model Towns and Cities ready for publication. 

Do not prepare a complete article about your town or city; first write to Model 
Town (Goop HovuseKEEPING, Springfield, Massachusetts), reciting briefly the distine- 
tive and peculiar merits, advantages and attractions of your home town, then, if that 
town should be selected as one of the best in the country, to be described at length, you 


will stand a good chance of appointment as the writer of the article. 


What Our Friends Say 


The first city in the country to have a 
regularly established system of mothers’ 
clinics for the free instruction of par- 
ents is Chicago. Mothers are invited to 
attend the weekly meetings and bring 
their babies. Weight charts and other 
records of the infants are kept, each 
child furnishing an object lesson in some 
way to the assembled mothers. This plan 
is followed in several European cities. 

So high is the average intelligence in 
Pasadena, California, that Robert ‘J. 
Burdette, preacher and humorist, who 
lives there, says that if you were to 
gather a thousand men together in the 
town at ramdom and eall upon any one 
of them for a speech, he could make one 
—and a good one. 

The milk supply of Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, a suburb of New York eity, is vigi- 
lantly watehcd by the board of health, 
and no milk is allowed to be sold except 
such as comes from dairies inspected and 
approved by the city veterinarian. Pas- 
szic has the Waring sanitary sewerage 
system. 

A gentleman who moved i» the beauti- 
ful town of Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
that his daughter might attend college, 
says, among other things: “Our tax rate 
has been $11 per thousand for several 
years on a moderate valuation. This has 
been made possible by the residence 
among us of a number of very rich men, 
not the new rich type, but those who have 


had wealth long enough to know how 
properly to use it.” Going on to speak 
of social conditions, he says: “If a house- 
keeper wishes to solve the servant prob- 
lem by doing her own work, she does not 
lose the respect of her sisters in bondage; 
in fact, the social conditions are almost 
ideal.” 

An electric railway corporation, the 
profits of which are used for educational 
and Christian work, is the system in and 
around Winona Lake, Indiana. This 
place is the home of great summer edu- 
cational and religious assemblies. This 
railway system does not run ears on Sun- 
day. 


The Oneida community at Kenwood, . 


New York, near Oneida, is constantly ad- 
vertising for more help, and is offering 
a bonus of one hundred to two hundred 
dollars to employees who will build them- 
selves homes. Over twenty new houses, so 
a correspondent says, are going up this 
season as a result. 

The place for babies, according to one 
of our readers, is the city of Macon, 
Georgia, which announces the possession 
of a sanitary dairy furnishing pasteur- 
ized milk, and plenty of “famous old 
negro nurses.” 

A peculiarity of Ocean Grove, on the 
New Jersey shore, is the absence of ne- 
groes. “A town absolutely without a 
negro tenant,” is the statement made by 
one of our readers. No liquor is sold in 
Ocean Grove, and the sight of a drunken 
person is very rare. 
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2” OBSERVERS 


# On the cool side poreh—on the hotel 
veranda—on the steamer deck—on the 
pine needles in camp—wherever two alert 
housekeepers are together, comparing 
notes, there will evolve Discovery para- 
graphs, provided the alert housekeepers 
realize the fact and have their memories 
or their memorandum ecards with them. 
Double price, or two cents per printed 
word, is paid for Discoveries in August 
and September, 1907. It is paid, too, on 
acceptance. Hundreds of Discoveries are 
going to waste for lack of memories or 
memorandum ecards. 


# In the garden of a neighbor who is 
most successful as a gardener, I saw lit- 
tle piles of sand among the melon vines. 
On each pile lay a melon, like a mam- 
moth golf ball on its teeing ground. He 
explained that the sand keeps the under 
side of the melon from decaying, as it 
might on the damp ground; the sand 
also draws the sun, making the melons 
ripen quickly. M. B. 


# The dainty lingerie belts, so popular 
in summer, lose much in appearance after 
one wearing, by becoming wrinkled and 
mussed. I have overcome this objection 
by slitting the thin lining and inserting 
a piece of white cardboard, four or five 
inches long and not too heavy. The belt 
then fits as trimly as a leather one, but 
does not appear at all stiff. L. B. S. 


# The gasoline stove at our summer cot- 
tage has a separate oven, and we often 
went without baked things because it is 
so heavy that we dreaded to lift it into 
place. Finally the “handy man” solved 
the difficulty for us by hanging it on a 
rope that runs over a pulley in the eceil- 
ing directly over the place it occupies on 
the stove. The rope was led over an- 
other pulley in the ceiling in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the room and a weight 
attached to the end, the weight in this 
ease being a tin lard bucket with enough 
stones from the beach to exactly balance 
the oven. Now it is at our instant com- 
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mand without any exertion on our part, 
for a slight touch lowers it over the burn- 
ers, and when not in use a pull at the 
bucket end swings it up out of the way. 
L. G. H. 


# In Hawaii they use a simple device 
that keeps mosquitoes and gnats at bay 
even out-of-doors. A dise 

of finest wire screening 

about three inches in diame- 

ter is fastened to two crossed 

bands of light iron or tin 

about half an inch wide. 

These are bent at right 

} angles about an inch and a 

quarter from the center of 

intersection. The “legs” so formed are 
curved slightly, concave side outward, so 
that they will slip into the glass chimney 
of an ordinary lamp, leaving the screen- 
ing about half an inch from the top of 
the chimney. On the screening is put 
about a tablespoon of insect powder; 
buhac is usually used. The heat of the 
lighted lamp passing through the powder 
causes it to give off fumes which seem 
to deaden the inseets they do not 
actually drive away. The odor very 
much resembles Chinese incense. M. S. 


# Among the good things which many 
housewives miss, through not seeing them 
on sale, the card-party cake-cutters seem 
worthy of mention. A set consists of four 
eutters, resembling the four denomina- 
tions of the ecards, and eosts but nine 
eents the set at city hardware stores, or 
through eatalog houses. In addition to 
being “just the thing” for small cakes for 
eard-party refreshments, they are nice 
for euttiag dainty sardwiches for these 
and various other occasions. E. E. 8. 


# A mother who with her four small 
children was for a time confined to a 
boarding house, helped them pass many 
a rainy day by the following simple de- 
vice. Seating them around a big table 
she gave to the oldest a large sheet of 
brown wrapping paper and a pencil, in- 
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structing him to make a line two inches 
long; it was then passed to the next, who 
was to make a line of equal length in 
any direction so that one end of it 
touehed the line of the preceding artist 
and so on until the paper had been 
around the table, the object being to see 
how odd or amusing a figure could be 
made. Sometimes several rounds were 
spent on one figure. M. S. 


# Who does not know the annoyance, 
when driving in the country, of having a 
dog spring out from some farmyard and 
race after the carriage, barking furiously; 
I had this experience recently. The 
driver at once checked the horse to a slow 
walk. The dog, concluding that there was 
neither fun nor excitement in following 
at such a pace, trotted back home. The 
gentleman said he always did this when 
thus pursued and always with the same 
result on the part of the dog. G. B. M. 
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the streets, and any number of people are 
always a protection; secondly, evil doers 
are liable to lurk in the shadow of 
the houses, near steps or areaways. In 
speaking of this, one who had lived in a 
western city in the early days when the 
west was not so tranquil as at present, 
said that there the police advised any 
woman who was foreed to go about alone 
at night to walk in the middle of the street 
where she could be plainly seen if any- 
one ventured to annoy her. These are 
good things for a lone woman to know! 


M. H. 


# TI make a pretty yoke for a dress, or 
other faney drawn work in this way: I 


# Although I intended to keep a supply 
of papers cut and ready for the eake tins, 
I was very apt to be out when one was " 
wanted in a hurry. So I went to thee 
printer’s and selecting severai sheets of AMAR AAA 
suitable paper, I had him cut them exactly 
the size I wanted for the tins. These are 
kept in a box in the pantry and now Il » © © © © «© 
always have a supply of clean papers. 


# Among the fittings which I particularly 
wanted for my guest room was one of the stitch pin tucks at the distance desired 
little trays containing candlestick, match- (having the stitch long, and tension not 
box, pitcher and cup, all in the same _ too tight), then pull with both hands on 
dainty pattern in china. However, the each side of tuck so as to draw apart 
sets were much too expensive, so I de- somewhat. With a pin or needle I draw 
cided to “pick up” a set in Japanese out threads, which come out easily, and fill 
ware, which is always so satisfactory in in with needle work. A number of different 
proportion to its expense. I bouglit first designs ean be made, and the work is rap- 
a tray, made of light wood, with a rim idly donc. Mrs A. M. W. 

about half an inch wide and decorated in ’ 

characteristic Japanese style. Then, one £ The reason oriental rugs wear out so 
at a time, I found the articles desired, all quickly is that they often rub azainst a 
in the same ware, of soft green eolor. The hard floor. The orientals put their fine 
cost was less than half that of the china, Tugs on a soft medium, and I have found 


but it was dainty and quite unusual. that an old worn rug can have its life 
L. W. J. prolonged indefinitely if mounted on a 


soft pad. J. H. 


# A woman student at Columbia, who 

lived far uptown and was compelled to Occasionally golf hose are torn in a 
go back and forth to the library at night, conspicuous spot, and the man or youth 
asked several policemen whether it was is a rara avis who will wear them darned, 
safe to do so. They agreed in advising as darns go. I have learned, however, 
her always to keep near the curb where that they object to the visibility of the 
she could be seen from the corners of the darn, not to the darn itself. Consequently 
street in both directions. There are two I make an invisible darn. I mateh the 
reasons for this: First, there are likely colors in worsted or crewels, and if the 
to be more people at the intersections of hole is large, stretch the damaged part 
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over a round embroidery frame to keep 
it from puckering. Darn a few strands 
each way, very lightly, for a background. 
Next begin at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the hole and chain stitch over the 
first thread of the darned background, 
beginning and ending the chain in a 
sound loop of the stocking. I repeat 
this chain on every thread until the hole 
is covered and every worn loop at the 
top and bottom reinforced. I then turn 
the stocking, and weave a thread of sew- 
ing silk back and forth across the under- 
side to keep the new piece firm. With a 
bit of practice the chain stitched darn 
becomes truly invisible. It is equally 
valuable when mending sweaters, knitted 
eaps and gloves. I. R. W. 


# TI have constant occasion to draw kero- 
sene from a large can into a small one, 
and had trouble in deter- 
mining when the small 
ean was full till I invented 
the following, which is 
also useful in filling lamps 
with opaque bowls. Cut 
off one-quarter of an inch 
of the top of a cork (a) 
whose circumference is 
just a little smaller than 
the top opening of the 
ean which is to be filled. 
Insert a stiff broom splint 
(b), and tie a thread (c) 
tightly on the splint about 
two and one-half inches 
above the eork. Place this 
fabrication in the ean, the 
“#2y splint sticking up through 
BH) opening, and begin to fill 

a it. As the oil enters, the 
i¢q float rises. When the 
thread appears your ean 
is full. You have not had 
to peer into the ean to guess at the hight 
the oil has reached, and you have not 


slopped a lot of oil on the floor. Sim- 
plex. 


# The glue bottle is in requisition in our 
household about once a month and be- 
tween times. No matter how securely it 
may be corked, it hardens and becomes 
unusable until a dose of warm water 
has been administered. When one is in 
a hurry to do a bit of mending it is ex- 
ceedingly aggravating to have to repeat 
the process of melting every time the glue 
is to be used. A short time ago it oc- 
curred to me to try keeping the bottle in 
the lower oven of the range where it 
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could be tucked away in the corner, would 
be in the way of nothing else and would 
remain in a constant state of liquefaction. 
This scheme has worked like a charm and, 
in consequence, time and nerves have 
been saved. J. 


@ In making my baby’s layette I com- 
bined the little flannel slip (or gertrude) 
and shirt by putting sleeves into the slip. 
This avoids one handling and saves wash- 
ing an extra piece. R. H. 


# TI gave a birthday party for my little 
son, and not wishing to make a large cake, 
I made a large number of small, round 
eakes and decorated them prettily. These 
I arranged on a handsome platter, plac- 
ing in the center a cake somewhat larger, 
in which I set the candles. Each child 
had his own little eake, and seemed to be 
much better pleased than if he had had 
just a slice. Besides the little cakes were 
much easier to send to the little ones who 
could not attend the party. G. 8S. L. 


#@ A simple method of washing the 
poreh floor in summer is to fasten the 
garden hose along the handle of the mop 
and turn in the water so as to have a 
gentle stream flowing over the mop brush 
while the washing is being done. It is 
remarkable how clean the porch can be 
kept. J. J. J. 


# After doing the sensible thing—going 
shopping in my old clothes—a good many 
times, I awoke to the fact that better- 
dressed folk received more attention, es- 
pecially where the clerk gets a percentage 
on her sales. Now, without “dressing up” 
too much, I make a special effort in get- 
ting ready for a shopping expedition, and 
find it. excellent business policy. I do 
not buy any more, but I am materially 
aided in making my purehases. L. W. J. 


# We have such a successful way of man- 
aging our finances that I want to give 
other young married people on small sal- 
aries the benefit of our experience. We 
have a number of little boxes marked 
“Provisions,” “Laundry,” “Sundries,” 
“Rent,” “Light and Heat,’ and so on. 
Every Saturday evening when my hus- 
band brings home his pay we divide it 
and put the proper amount into each 
box. If I am very economical and do 
not spend the whole sum allowed for the 
week, I put what is left over into a box 
labeled “Saved.” When I have enough, I 
either put it into the bank or buy some- 
thing we want for the house, a method 
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which leads to great economy on my part. 
Then again, I always have my provision 
money ahead, so that I can pay eash for 
everything, which reduces my expenditure 
considerably. L. H. W. 


# A sub-eellar is a most useful adjunct to 
a country house. It is simply a rectan- 
gular exeavation about four feet square 
and two feet deep in the coolest corner of 
the back cellar. Ours is provided with a 
light board cover, which might have an 
inset of wire netting, for ventilation, to 
its possible advantage. Food placed 
there is seeure from molestation by flies 
or larger intruders, and the temperature 
is several degrees lower than in the cellar 
proper. A sub-cellar serves nearly all 
the purposes of a refrigerator. R. F. D. 


# If one hasn’t a monkey-wrench or a 
pair of pliers handy, a straight-edge nut- 
eracker is just as good, and-in most cases 
better, beeause it is easily adjusted and 
the notches keep it from slipping. R. D. 


# As we have no laundry and the iron- 
ing must be done in the kitchen, I always 
make it a point to have something for 
dinner which is comparatively odorless. 
We have a decided aversion to under- 
wear scented with even the most appetiz- 
ing odors of the kitchen, and many satir- 
ica! remarks have resulted from an ocea- 
sional lapse. Now, we have esealloped 
oysters or baked eurry of lamb or a sub- 
stantial salad, or something which will 
not advertise itself to the ever active 
nostrils, and as a consequence, peace 
reigns in our domestie Eden. FE. K. B. * 


# A friend buys exactly the same kind 
of pearl buttons for all her little girl’s 
wash dresses and her own shirtwaists. 
She keeps a supply on hand and then if a 
button is lost there is no tiresome hunting 
through button bags for one to match. 
M. B. 


© One of my neighbors spent several 
days inquiring for a washerwoman, and 
finally came to me in despair. I asked if 
she had consulted the “want ads” in the 
daily paper. “Why, no; that’s an idea,” 
she replied. In that day’s issue she found 
several washerwomen advertising for 
work, wrote a postal to one and secured 
a good helper. I keep a eard index, not 
only of the principal employment offices 
in our little city, but also of the relief 
or eharitable agencies that frequently have 
on their list people who want work, or 
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any other addresses of individuals or 
agencies that may furnish regular or oc- 
easional help. Most of this index is 
elipped from the want advertisements in 
the daily papers. It is a little idea that 
doesn’t eall for mueh work, but in times 
of need is very helpful. Al! housewives 
who want oceasional help should spend 
a few cents to advertise in the daily 
paper. It is true that the problem of 
domestic service is a complex one, but 
some phases of it ean be readily solved 
by mistress, maid or oceasional help pat- 
ronizing the want columns. M. K. V. 


# For a large family at a summer camp, 
where every possible labor-saving device 
was used, napkin rings were made from 
plain, white envelopes. The envelope was 
first sealed, then cut crosswise into strips, 
making six or more rings. The owner’s 
name was written on each strip, and if 
accident by soiling or tearing oceurred, 
they were easily replaced by fresh ones. 
The numerous guests in camp were also 
supplied, and the pile of laundry that 
Was so serious a problem, was somewhat 


lessened. L. B. O. 


# A pretty and inexpensive yoke for a 
child of six months or under may be made 
of an embroidered handkerchief of ordi- 
nary size. Lay the yoke on a handker- 
ehief and eut: ¢ is the back, a is the 
front, and b the euffs or bands for sleeves. 
As handkerchief material is quite thin, 
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if a fine one be used, the yoke may be 
lined. Gather the dress; baste it on the 
lining, baste the outside over this and 
stitch the edge of the hem on the lining, 
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together with the dress. A handkerchief 
of lace and insertion may be used, but 
in this case use no lining. Turn the 
dress in at the top, gather without any 
heading and sew over and over to the 
seam, where the lace edge joins the hand- 
kerchief. This leaves a lace insertion 
across the bottom of yoke and euffs. The 
lace may be matched for the neck. I. E. 


#@ We wished to print pictures by gas- 
light, but the one light available was high 
up on_ the 

t wall over the 
stove. 

We took the 
wire broiler, 
laid one side 


along the 
movable arm 
of the gas 


bracket, the 
other against 
the wall and 
thus had a 
perfectly sat- 
isfactory sup- 
port for our printing frame. L. H. D. 


# A very convenient addition to a work 
table is some sand cushions: small bags 
three by four inches, filled with dry sand 
and covered with bright scraps of silk or 
velvet, preferably velvet. When I am 
cutting out garments these little bags hold 
tLe pattern in place and save the bother 
of pinning; they also keep the work from 
blowing about or slipping from the table. 
A dozen of these sent to a church fair 
were sold in a few minutes. L. G. 


# Some of my friends who are owners of 
gasoline automobiles give me their worn- 
out dry batteries instead of throwing 
them away. One can procure them free 
at some of the automobile stores. The 
strongest cells I use to run the motor on 


‘my phonograph. The weaker are used 


to ring electric bells, light the gas, run 
the local telephone and run the induction 
coil on medical apparatus. O. G. 


# Several years ago, after reading arti- 
eles about economy in various household 
magazines, I was stung by the wholesale 
bee, and ordered a large quantity of dry 
groceries whose amount gave quite a re- 
duction in cost over the ordinary price. 
After nine months, I concluded that for 
a family of four such a method is any- 
thing but economical. Aside from the 
unnecessary waste which a large quantity 
of supplies suffers at the hands of the or- 
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dinary cook, the raisins, figs and currants 
became buggy, the citron and erystallized 
fruit became brick hard, the price of 
chocolate went down and the olive oil, al- 
though kept from the light, seemed to 
lose some of its flavor. This, in spite of 
the fact that the goods came from a 
highly respectable house, and were of 
warranted qualities. The gain on the 
original price of the articles had been 
considerable, but, in the end, they cost 
just about what they would have done 
if carefully bought at retail. Also, in a 
transaction of this kind, if a close cal- 
culation is to be made, it is necessary to 
consider the fact that one loses a trifle of 
interest on any money invested in this 
way for a long period, and that it is a 
great inconvenience to store an extra 
quantity of stuff in the ordinary house 
pantry. M. J. H. 


# “The ‘trouble’ department sent me to 
Mrs Smith’s,” said the telephone man, 
“because her instrument was out of order 
and ‘out of business.’ Mrs Smith remarked 
that the baby had chewed the telephone 
cord, and she hoped had not injured it. I 
found a spot, invisible to the eye, just wet 
enough from the baby’s mouth to prove a 
eonduetor of electricity and cause enough 
of a leak to prevent the telephone from 
working. Such little things are often- 
times responsible for trouble with electri- 
eal apparatus.” Jay. 


# Salt-cellars in damp weather are often 

a problem. To help in removing stubborn 

tops, I made a lever by 

driving’ two slender 

wire nails through the 

end of a tough stick. I insert the ends 

of the nails in the salt-cellar tops, and 

the lever twists them off without trouble. 
R. W. 


# In many European hotels the tourist 
finds one lone eandle in his room, and 
extra candles swell the bills pereeptibly. 
One young woman took a small triplicate 
toilet mirror, costing fifty cents. This 
she set back of her single candle, so that 
she got the equivalent of four candles 
for her letter-writing. The dressing-table 
mirror is better than nothing, but it only 
doubles the illumination. P. H. C. 


# A little girl of my acquaintance earns 
pennies for the missionary box by supply- 
ing the members of the family with de- 
sired lengths and colors o* twine and 
strong cord for wrapping purposes. The 
child saves the string from the bundles 
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as they come into the house, smooths out 
the pieces and lays them skein-like in a 
long box. She can furnish the right color, 
thickness and length on demand, charging 
a penny for the same. During her ab- 
senee, any member of the family is priv- 
ileged to help himself or herself from the 
box, provided a penny be deposited at 
each helping. Incidentally, the box is a 
great convenience with its orderly assort- 
ment and arrangement. C. R. 


# One thing which I consider invaluable 
to have always in stock is a few maca- 
roons rolled or pounded to a powder be- 
fore they become gummy. I never feel 
at a loss to dress up an emergency des- 
sert with these on hand, and as long as 
we leave them untouched they keep ad- 
mirably in a closed tin box. My pet use 
for them, and one which has invariably 
elicited praise from my guests, is to mix 
them with the whipped cream served on 
chocolate or cocoa, on a chocolate junket, 
or for that matter almost any dish where 
sweetened whipped cream is the topping. 


# Match marks may be removed from 
white paint by rubbing with a eut lemon. 
Then, to forestall further marring, I smear 
the spot lightly with vaseline. -After a 
few vain attempts to serateh a mateh on 
the greasy surface the most inveterate 
offender at length desists. G. M. A. 


# In stringing bead necklaces be sure to 
tie a knot in the string at intervals, so 
that, should the string break, only four 
or five beads will fall off. Remembering 
the original number of beads used in mak- 
ing a necklace is a help (especially if 
these beads have value) when counting 
those which have been scattered on the 
floor, thus quickly assuring the owner of 
the necklace whether the sum total is ac- 
eurate. H. A. C. 


# There is no end to new things for 


babies. One that appeals mightily is a 
down quilt and cover. The quilt proper 
has upper and under sides of fine soft 
china silk, pale pink, pale blue, or the 
softest yellow or gray-green. The cover 
is of sheer linen, the full size of the quilt 
after the edges are turned over, and is 
mitered at the corners. The overlay must 
be at least five inches, and is delicately 
hand embroidered, a fine running vine 
inside a dainty seallop. A few have lace 
edging set under the seallop. The em- 
broidered laps of course show on the 
upper side. Gold safety pins at each 
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corner hold the quilt firmly in its linen 
envelope, which can be laundered weekly, 
thus keeping the quilt always fresh and 
sweet. M. W. 


@ An acquaintance makes sure of the 
safety of her costly comb by slipping a 
small rubber band up one of the teeth 
and twisting a stout hairpin in the other 
end of the loop. The band does not show 
when the comb is adjusted, while the 
hairpin not only helps to keep the comb 
in place, but renders it rather unlikely 
that both comb and hairpin ean ever slip 
from place unnoticed. C. R. 


# When one is trying to make place 
eards which shall stand by the plate it is 
convenient to know 
that almost any 
card can be sup- 
ported by leavinz 
on its lower edge 
two strips, a quar- 
ter of an inch wide 
and a little more 
than half as long 
as the card itself. 
These should  ex- 
tend in either direction and afterward 
be brought together in the back and 
fastened by cutting a slit half way 
through each strip near the end and then 
fitting the slits into each other. The two 
strips and the card will form a triangle 
strong enough to hold the eard in place. 
If the cards are already made and have 
no support it is easy to add the strips 
by using a tiny piece of court plaster 
for the joint ard thus making a firm 
foundation. J. H. 


# A certain card elub always has hand- 
kerchiefs for prizes. These are as ex- 
pensive or as inexpensive as the hostess 
chooses. There are so many pretty de- 
signs to be had that, if one embroiders or 
makes lace, very lovely ones can be given 
at a small cost. E. M. 


# If vou have friends coming home from 
Europe this autumn, ascertain by what 
steamer they are to arrive and watch in 
the New York papers to see when it is 
due. The arrivals are announced three 
days beforehand, which gives one time to 
send letters to be delivered to the incom- 
ing traveler at quarantine. Any return- 
ing wanderer who has had this experience 
will tell you that nothing warms the 
heart more than a buneh of cordial letters 
on coming back to one’s own country, and 
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man’s kindly services, a letter seems one 
of the best gifts that any friend can offer. 
J. H. 


# I recently saw a very picturesque and 
appropriate knocker for a country house. 
A square piece of 
sheet iron was nailed 
on the outside of the 
elapboards near the 
door and upon this 
was hung a_horse- 
shoe. Two large iron 
staples had been 
passed through the 
iron plate just out- 
side the ends of the 
shoe and through these staples two heavy 
nails had been pushed, reaching through 
the ends of the shoe and allowing it to 
hang loosely so that it could be moved 
back and forth like any knocker. In do- 
ing this the calk could be made to hit 
the iron plate with sufficient noise to 
bring the entire household rushing to the 
door. J. H. 


@ Has anyone else shared my annoyance 
in having an envelope refuse to seal se- 
curely? The failure to stick is generally 
due to closing the envelope too soon after 
moistening the flap. Then the opposite 
side of the envelope absorbs the moisture 
before it has had time to dissolve the 
mucilage sufficiently to make it adhere 
well. The remedy is obvious: wait a 
minute after moistening before closing 
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after seven or eight days without the post- 


the flap and it will stick every time. 
E. E. S. 


@ When you go on your summer trip, 
have four or five pieces of mat or straw- 
board eut the size of the inside of your 
trunk, so they will slip in easily. Wrap 
dresses in tissue paper, and tie to the 
boards with tape. You ean pack or un- 
pack, and nothing need be disturbed till 
it is ready to use. I “lived” in a trunk 
one summer, and wash dresses that were 
not worn were as fresh as when first 
packed. C. S. R. 


# The chimneys on my drop light an- 
noyed me by breaking, until a friend told 
me to use mica chimneys. Few people 
know that they can be bought for twenty 
cents each. M. F. G. 


# Sash curtains fastened to window 
frames blow back and forth and soon be- 
come soiled, when the windows are often 
open, and they help keep out fresh air at 
night. Loving fresh air and clean cur- 
tains, I obtain both by fastening the brass 
rods to the window instead of the frame, 
so that when the window is open the eur- 
tain 1s raised as well, letting in the full 
supply of air. A. T. C. 


# Almost everyone knows what nice pil- 
lows ean be made from balsam or sweet 
fern, but comparatively few realize that 
just as soft, delightful cushions can be 
made from the little flower called ever- 
lasting. A. L. J. 
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THINK I could build my jean 
house so that it would satisfy me in 
nearly every, if not every, respect,” 

remarked a man to the writer. “I care- 

fully designed my home, but after some 
years of living in it, I see a number of 
changes which, if made, would add greatly 
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Arrangement of servants’ rooms, bathroom, 
closet, and upper hall . 


to our comfort, and had they been in- 
eluded in my plans and _ specifications 
when building, would have added -little 
(and in some eases nothing) to the cost of 
the house, but now would be expensive to 
make.” Doubtless many of us who have 
built a house will agree with him, but as 
most of us build but one in our lifetime, 
the following hints gleaned from actual 
experience may be of value to those who 
are planning to build, and may also help 
some to make changes in their homes al- 
on built which will add to their com- 
ort. 

First: The writer feels that no econ- 
tractor (whether he be the carpenter, 
mason or any other) should be allowed to 
sublet his contract without the consent 
of the owner. Settle this point before 
signing your contracts and avoid possible 
trouble later on. 

Second: Specify that the topsoil re- 
moved in digging your foundation shall 
remain your property. Few lots do not 
require grading after the building is fin- 
ished and the good earth thus saved will 
be valuable for making a lawn. All this 
soil was taken away (and probably sold 
for a good price) from where the writer 
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is now living, and much money had to be 
spent before a good lawn could be seeured. 

Third: Plan to have a hall through 
from your front door to the kitchen. If 
you do not do this, every time your maid 


answers the front door bell she is obligeé . 
to pass through one of your rooms (usi#, 


ally the dining room) to reach the front 
door. (See plan.) 

Fourth: Do not set your range other 
than in the kitchen chimney. In the house 
in which the writer is living this was not 
done, although called for in the plans and 
specifications. The result has been that 
not only is there less room in the kitchen, 
but in summer it is much warmer than it 
would have been if the criginal plan had 
been carried out. 

Fifth: Do not place your laundry in 
the cellar if you can avoid doing so. The 
writer thinks it also objectionable to have 
the tubs, ete, in the kitehen. Build ‘an 
extension from your kitehén and make it 
large enough to contain the tubs, an iron- 
ing board, and also the kitchen table. 
Then in hot weather your maids will have 
a place in which to take their meals as 
well as to wash and iron, and will be 
spared much of the heat of kitchen; and 
yet be so near it that the irons can be 
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to front door 


heated on the range. Our kitchen was 
not planned that way, and last spring we 
built such an extension as described, and 
it has proved most satisfactory in every 
way. If the writer were building a house 
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he would make the extension about one- 
third the size of his kitchen, and rather 
than go without it would make his kitchen 
smaller. (See plan.) 

Sixth: In a number of houses the 
writer has seen, he finds that the back 
stairs are built from the kitehen and 


“ meet the front stairs about three-quar- 


ters the way up. This method of build- 


~. ing saves some space and money, but it 


allows the heat and odors of cooking to 
pass up to the second story. 

Seventh: Lay double floors if you 

ssibly can, especially in the main rooms 
‘of your house. Even if you have a North 
Carolina or yellow pine floor, this is best, 
for the top floor is laid after the plas- 
tering is finished and thus the lime and 
dirt are not ground into the surface of 
the floor. The house in which the writer 
is living was not built this way, and con- 
siderable money had to be spent before 
the floors could be stained and varnished, 
and even then they have not proved satis- 
factory. If you are unable to have 
double floors, carefully eover the floors 
with heavy paper, and near the doors or 
wherever there is likely to be much wear 
place’ a number-of layers of the paper. 
This will help to keep them clean. 

Eighth: Our front stairs were to be 
built of oak. We were surprised to 
learn after they were completed that if 
quartered oak had been specified we would 
have had a handsomer staircase. Remem- 
ber this when deciding if you will have 
oak flooring in your house. In both 
instances, while the quartered oak will 
cost more, the writer thinks it well worth 
the money. 

Ninth: Arrange to have a place built 
for the ice-chest so that it can be iced 
from outside the house. In our house we 
planned a room in the cellar for it, but 
after the experience of having to go up 

and down stairs after each article of food 
taken from it or placed in it, as well as 
the trouble from the doors which swelled 
and then could not be closed, it was re- 
moved to the butler’s pantry and we have 
found it much more conveniently located 
there. (See, plan.) 

Tenth: Place your water-closet in a 
small room by itself, and not in your 
bathroom. -This is a change which we 
have long desired to make in our home. 
The cost would have been but a fraction 
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of what it would now cost. had it been 
specified in our plans. However, we 
think such a change so desirable that we 
hope to make it in the near future. (See 
plan.) 

Eleventh: If you have a tank room be 
sure that it is plastered. Ours was not, 
and the trouble we have had in eold 
weather from the pipes freezing has been 
very annoying. The cost of plastering 
any room is small if included in the orig- 
inal contract, and if building the writer 
would plaster every room. 

Twelfth: If you have a bay window 
built out from your house or rooms over a 
porch, be sure to specify that material for 
warmth shall be placed under the floors. 
We were obliged to have this done soon 
after moving into our house. 

Thirteenth: Do not run a pipe from 
your tank to the nearest gutter to serve as 
an overflow. You will be surprised to 
find out how much eold air -will enter 
through it in the winter time. 

Fourteenth: Instead of building a 
separate chimney for the library and 
kitehen, the writer plans one as shown. 
This he does to save expense. (See plan.) 

Fifteenth: As shown, there are two 
rooms for the servants over the kitchen. 
These are reached by stairs from the ex- 
tension of the kitchen. A door from the 
second siory hall gives access to their 
apartments, and if closed shuts off these 
rooms from the main house. The writer 
thinks the many advantages of such an 
arrangement will be evident to all. 

Sixteenth: The automatic air valves 
for steam radiators have proved satisfae- 
tory on our radiators. They can be pro- 
cured at a small cost and are easily put 
on. By letting the air in the radiators 
out, they allow them to heat up very rap- 
idly, and have saved us much time and 
annoyance, as before using them we were 
frequently obliged to open a small valve 
by hand in order to allow the air to es- 
eape. 

In conclusion, the writer would say 
that the plans accompanying this article 
are simply intended to show a number of 
the ideas here mentioned, and that the. 
builder’s architect is expected to use such 
of them in his plans as may suit the indi- 
vidual tastes of his client. He thinks it 
will be clear to all that the ideas may be 
used in many different plans. 
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Happy, happy, happy she reiterated, ‘Oh, mother, Fred loves 
Drawn by F. Vaux Wilson 
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